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THE ORDERS OF CHIVALRY. 


BY J. H. LAWRENCE-ARCHER, CAPTAIN H.M.S. 
Part I. 


ALTHOUGH it would be rash to affirm that any regular institu- 
tion of knighthood, as we uhderstand the term, existed among the 
Oriental nations of antiquity, still we may be permitted to surmise 
that the same law of honorary selection was recognised—albcit, 
imperfectly—and the principle itself may be considered as 
shadowed forth in the records of the Egyptians, Assyrians, Greeks, 
and Persians, whose golden chains, belts, and rings, conferred the 
distinction of personal merit, as discriminated from official rank 
and hereditary nobility; while under the fanciful titles of the 
“Gulistan” and “ Gul-i-bakali,” Eastern poetry has grouped illus- 
trious actions in a flowery symbolism, suggestive of the enamelled 
and jewelled decorations of modern orders of knighthood.* 

Even the nine buttons distinguishing the gradation of rankf in 
the Chinese empire, may, in their very form, embalm some for- 
gotten tradition of the orbs of heaven circling round the imperial 
sun, as represented by the “brother of the sun and moon ;” or 
perhaps, more truly, in their number (nine) we may have the 
cube root of the eighty-one scales of the mystic imperial dragon, 
which, like Fate, with all the other attributes of power is only defi 
cient in one—hearing. 





* Hafiz indeed suggests that virtue is a garden of perennial bloom, like 
that, as we may imagine, where the hero of the Arabian Nights romance 
gathered the precious and imperishable fruit for an ungrateful magician. 

+t The vont | mandarin is derived from the Latin mando. The real Chinese 
name of these dignitaries is guan-fu (minister). There are three classes of man- 
darins, literary, civil, and military. The rank is purely official, can only be 
obtained at a competitive examination, and is distinguished in its nine grades 
by nine orbicular ornaments, which are commonly called buttons—viz. 1. Red, 
2. Light blue, 3. Dark blue, 4. Crystal, 5. White opaque stone, 6. Dull gold, 
7. Bright gold, &c. Chinese emblems are highly enigmatical, as, for instance, 
the Pa-qua, the Phenix, &. 
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There are, moreover, many suggestive Oriental titles which 
might be cited as illustrative of the same general connexion of 
ideas, but which, at the same time, are rather recondite for light 
discussion. Suffice it to say, that the badges of the great families 
of Japan, and the narrow-squared banners of the latter, as repre- 
sented in their warlike pictures, are singularly like those of 
medieval Europe. 

The “lion and sun” of Persia, and the extinct order of the 
Durfni empire, like those of Turkey, Hayti, and Tunis, being 
merely modern inventions suggested by Europeans, require only a 
passing glance. ab 

Amongst the Pelasgic races, a sash, it is supposed, indicated the 
same distinction as the torques or golden chain or collar of the 
Gauls, Celts, and Teutons. 

The knights of ancient Rome, or rather the equestrian order, 
can scarcely be taken as analogous to the medizval institution of 
the same name, for a class, rather than personal merit, was repre- 
sented. Moreover, when a Roman knight was raised to the rank 
of senator or governor of a province, he lost his previous position in 
the social scale, whereas the knight of the chivalrous ages preserved 
his distinciion as such, even on the throne. There are many other 
differences besides, which distinguish the almost sacerdotal character 
of the latter from the simple social grade of the former.* 

The position of a Roman knight may be estimated by a reference 
to the fact, that he was expected to have a private fortune of, at 
least, four hundred thousand sesterces. The order formed a middle 
class, between the patricians and plebeians. There were reserved 
seats for the knights at the public games, and they had gradually 
assumed the administration of justice; for, as a distinct class, their 
antiquity cannot be truly asserted prior to the sixth century (B.C.). 
Sylla deprived them of this privilege, but it was restored by 
Pompey, who associated in office with them, senators and tribunes, 

hen a Roman knight consumed his patrimony and the means 
Of supporting his dignity (as in some rare cases in the English 
peerage), or by some crime became unworthy of his rank, the 
censor was empowered to take from him the horse which had been 
provided at the public expense, and likewise his golden ring,t a 
degradation which reduced him to the condition of a plebeian. 
Tacitus} mentions many such occurrences. When the censor called . 





* The Roman knights, according to Licetus, were distinguished by a purple 
border on their tunics, and a golden ring on the index finger of the right hand, 
while the rings of senators were, according to Isidorus, enriched with gems. 
The sardonyx was esteemed a patrician ornament although not one of the 
precious stones. See also Rosin. Antiq. Rom., lib. i. cap. xvii. 

+ In the Carthagenian wars, we read of three bushels of such rings having 
been collected, after the battle of Cannae, by the victorious army of Hannibal. 

¢ Tacitus, lib, vi., Annal. 
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over the roll of knights* (as in a parliament), those whose names 
were omitted were considered as having lost their rank; however, 
those thus excluded were not thereby rendered infamous or de- 

rived of all their privileges during the remainder of their lives. 
Buch knights could be reinstated in their former position (like 
certain peers), and even be elevated to superior rank. _ Degra- 
dation was also ce, mete by —— the sword, destroying 
the knightly belt, and denying the usual funeral rites to the body 
of the aiiacuier when he died; but such severities were rarely 
resorted to, except in cases of treason, cowardice, murder, and 
perjury. Not that even these offences were always so dealt 
wi 


Unless holding at the same time the office of dictator, of consul, 
or of pretor, a Roman knight was, as such, ineligible for the 
honour of a “triumph,” and it was only by an extraordinary 
relaxation of the rule that Pompey the Great, being then only 
twenty-six years of age and a simple knight, was permitted this 
indulgence, in the year 673 after the building of Rome. 

Besides substantial rewards, there were many honorary rewards 
and decorations accorded to successful soldiers among the Romans, 
. ‘but these were unconnected with knighthood, and resembled in 
their nature the medals and decorations for military service now 


ven. 

During the Roman Republic, the equestrian order consisted of 
two classes, which were distinguished by nobility of blood, wealth, 
and personal reputation. And there were also honorary knights, 
whose qualifications were not restricted to birth or wealth. 

But although the Roman equestrians may, in some respects, 
have formed the model on which the chivalric order was instituted, 
simple military knighthood must be clearly distinguished from 
those subsequent honorary incorporations which had their own 
statutes, ceremonial, and peculiar baleed or insignia, and which, as 
a tule, were presided over by a sovereign, or grand-master. 

Less simple than the Roman, Chivalric knighthood may be sub- 
divided into many classes, as military, honorary, ecclesiastical, &c., 
while, at a comparatively modern period, women have been ad- 
mitted to a similar distinction, and indeed (although apart from 
these) the names of Joan of Arc and the Maid of Recagtinn, and 
even that of the less known heroine Grace Darling, and many 
others of our countrywomen, would add lustre to any order. But 
chivalric knighthood may be simply described as of two kinds: 
first, religious or ecclesiastical; secondly, military or secular. “The 
institutions of the latter sort,” says Ashmole, “ were, after awhile, 
thought too weak to continue, if not sustained by religion and 





* Tacit. Annales, lib. vi. and xiv., Rosin. Antiq. Rom., lib. vii., cap. x. 
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piety, and too defective without adjoining ecclesiastical persons 
thereunto.” But this author, in his “History of the Order of the 
Garter,” seems to have fallen into several misconceptions, and to 
have based many of his opinions on the fable of Wace; but this 

uestion must be deferred to a consideration of the spurious order, 
invented by the writers of romance, before the close of the twelfth 
century, and of those more recent fabrications which are founded 
upon them. 

“It appears that the custom of receiving arms at the age of 
AAs | with some solemnity was of immemorial antiquity among 
the nations that overthrew the Roman empire, for it is mentioned 
by Tacitus to have prevailed among their German ancestors, and 
his expressions might have been used with no great variation to 
describe the actual ceremonies of knighthood.” 

Considering when Tacitus wrote, and that the Roman arms had 
been carried by Cesar, long before, amongst the hostile tribes or 
nations of the north, a suspicion may arise whether the idea of 
such a distinction amongst the latter was entirely original. 

“The institution of a superior class,” says Thierry, “among 
those who devoted themselves to arms, and of a ceremonial with- 
out which no one could be admitted into that military order, had 
been introduced into, and propagated throughout all the west of 
Europe, by the Germanic nations who had dismembered the Roman 
empire. 

* The asperity of national prejudice was softened, and the com- 
munity of religion and arms spread a similar colour and generous 
emulation over the face of Christendom . . . and impartial taste 
must prefer a Gothic tournament to the Olympic games of classical 
a al 

hatever inference may be drawn from the passages of the 
eminent historians just quoted, is, to a certain extent, neutralised 
by the author of “Origines Patriciew.” “The Romans,” says the 
latter, “ were not so fastidious respecting the imitation or adoption 
of foreign customs as commonly represented ;” and, “after the 
time of Tiberius, many German usages found their way into the 
imperial palace.” 

At the same time, the conclusion seems to be irresistible, 
(whatever may be said of the origin of simple military knight- 
hood), that the romance of Arthur, which was the foundation of 
the historical, honorary, or incorporate orders of knighthood, was 
based on traditions of the British origin of Constantine the Great, 
and that no such description of knightly order existed before the 
promulgation of the statutes of the Constantinian order of St. 
George, by the Emperor Isaac II. Angelus, in a.p. 1192, which 
should accordingly be accepted as the true prototype of all others 
of the same class. 
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But to return to simple military knighthood.* “ Proofs though 
rare,” says Hallam, “ might be adduced to show that in the time 
of Charlemagne, and even earlier, the sons of monarchs at least 
did not assume manly arms without a regular investiture; and 
in the eleventh century, it is evident, that this was a general 

tice.” 

“Such f the subordination,” continues the same author, “ and 
mutual dependence in a modern army, that every man must be 
content to divide his glory with his comrades, his general, or his 
soldiers. But the soul of chivalry was individual honour. .... 
Most of the virtues that it inspired were what we may call inde- 
pendent, as opposed to those which are founded upon social rela- 
tions. . . . This solitary and independent spirit of chivalry is not 
unlike what we sometimes read of Arabian chiefs, or the North 
American Indians.” Of this type, we are reminded, is the 
Achilles of Homer, and likewise the Cid Ruy Diaz. 

But “knight service, founded upon a feudal obligation, is to be 
carefully distinguished from that superior chivalry in which all 
was independent and voluntary,” a distinction which is the more 
apparent when we consider that, in some instances, during the 
fourteenth century, and perhaps earlier, this obligation was fettered 
with personally degrading conditions.t 

. Knighthood, which a younger brother could not claim by 
legal right, became the object of his chief ambition; it raised him 
in the scale of society, equalling him in dress, in arms, and in 
title, to the rich landholders. As it was due to his merit, it did 
much more than equal him to those who had no pretensions but 
from wealth.” 

Strictly speaking, chivalry originated “between the age of 
Charlemagne and that of the Crusades,” and lasted until over- 
thrown by “the invention of gunpowder,’§ when “the former 
weapons of warfare lost their efficacy, and physical force was 
reduced to a very subordinate place in the accomplishments of a 
soldier.” And in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the cha- 
racter of knight gradually subsided into that of gentleman, as 
illustrated in the person of Sir Philip Sydney. 

It was the custom of the English, || that every candidate for the 





* Origines Patricie.—“ The primary meaning of a knight, which exists in 
all the Teutonic dialects, is not so readily ascertained. . . . At first, the knight 
was merely a boy attendant on a prince.” 

T “From seven to fourteen, the sons of gentlemen were called pages or 
varlets; at fourteen they bore the name of esquires,” and when knighthood 
was conferred legal minority ceased. 

} In the time of Edward I. tenure was at least in one instance held at the 
sacrifice even of personal decency. 

Hallam’s View of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages. 
| Sharon Turner’s Hist. of Anglo-Saxons, book vii. 
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legitimate militia should, on the eve of his consecration, make 
confession of his sins to a priest, devote himself to prayer, and pass 
the night in a church, that next morning he should hear mass, 
and the gospels read, should offer his sword on the altar, which, 
after blessing, the priest “should place . . . on the neck of the 
miles with his benediction.” 

«“ But there was another mode in existence after the conquest; 
for it is expressly mentioned that the Normans did not use but 
detested the custom of religious consecration” at that period, hence 
their sneers at the Saxon tnight Hereward, the hero of the Lin- 
colnshire fens. 

During the period of the Crusades, chivalry acquired its full 
vigour as an order of personal nobility, while, at the same time, it 
changed in more than one respect its character. Before that 

riod it ap to have had no particular reference to religion. 

“In the holy wars,” says Gibbon, “ superstition sanctified the 
profession of arms, and the order of chivalry was assimilated in 
its rights and privileges to the sacred order of priesthood,” and 
knighthood was conferred “in the name of God, of St. George, 
and of St. Michael the Archangel.” “A single knight could 
impart, —— to his judgment, the character which he re- 
ceived,” subject, however, to certain restrictions, “and the warlike 
sovereigns of Kurope derived more glory from this personal dis- 
tinction than from the lustre of their diadem.” 

In the pages of contemporaneous romance rather than in the 
serious manuals of the order, which inculcate the whole range of 
human obligations, we ought to look for the characteristics of 
chivalry. Caen, expressive of the most highly refined good 
breeding, founded less upon a knowledge of ceremonious polite- 
ness than on modesty, self-denial, and respect for others, which 
ought to spring from the heart, and “the love of God and the 
ladies as a single duty,” were the attributes of a true knight. At 
the same time it cannot be denied that the morals of chivalry were 
not superior to those of the present day. 

It was common at that period “for men to say that they would 
not straiten any knight or squire so that he should not live well, 
and keep up his honour;” but practically, in all ages, men have 
not shown the same favour where no equivalent was to be.ex- 
pected, and modern as well as ancient history has proved, and still 
proves, that no amount of personal merit can atone for the want of 
“means,” while the greatest public services of a soldier may be at 
the mercy of a venal superior or an unfeeling theorist. 

In the noble or equestrian order, “the dignity of their birth 
was “pser on by pure and equal alliances; their sons alone, who 
could produce four quarters, or lines of ancestry, without spot or 
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reproach, might legally pretend to the honour of knighthood, 
But a valiant” lebeian As sometimes enriched and ennobled by 
the sword, and became the father of a new race.” To this latter 
class may be referred the celebrated Sir John Chandos, and the less 
known Sir Robert Sale, who, in the reign of Richard II., true to 
human nature, was more uncompromising with the rebellious lower 
orders than the king himself. 

“In conferring knighthood,” the cheek or shoulder was touched 
with a slight blow, as an emblem of the last affront which it was 
lawful for the aspirant to endure. 

Simple knighthood originally conferred nobility, but only 

reonal. 

Sharon Turner quotes Abb. Hor.: “ Whoever uses the belt of 
his knighthood is considered a knight of his dignity.” 

Amongst feudal knights were those of parliament, or knights of 
the shire, the designation given to the representatives in parlia- 
ment of English counties at large, as distinguished from such 
cities or towns as are counties of themselves (as Southampton and 
Bristol), and the representatives of which, as well as the members 
for other cities and boroughs, are called citizens or burgesses. 

The class of knights known as equites aurati, or those distin- 
guished by the imposition of a golden collar of SS. 

Besides knights created by the sovereign, there are those who 
receive the honour at the hands of the Viceroy of Ireland; and 
many quaint stories are told of the exercise of this prerogative. 

With regard to the privileges, &c., of knighthood, a few may 
be mentioned in illustration of the subject without departing from 
the scope of these desultory observations. 

The knight banneret wore only silver, while the knight wore 
golden, spurs, and received in personal honour what the inferior 
squire in his lower degree could transmit to his posterity. 

None but knights could fight in the lists, or take their meals 
with the sovereign. But these rules became modified, and at all 
times have been subject to exceptions. 

A knight condemned to death was, preparatory to his execu- 
tion, degraded—his spurs were struck off, and his sword was 
broken. There are many graphic descriptions of these ceremonies 
in the works of our old English historians* and chroniclers. 

_ In France, at an early period (1422), knights possessed of an 
income of two thousand livres were entitled to wear silk robes— 
the furs, vair, and ermine were also characteristic adornments of 
the chivalric knight. In the “Registre Noir” of Chitelet is an 


_* When I say English, I include Froissart and others, who (although not by 
birth English) have identified themselves with England. 
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ordinance of the king, dated 1294, prohibiting the use of thes 
furs by any but knights. 

also mentions in a note, amongst the privileges of g 
knight, that of caparisoning his horse, and charging the cloth or 
silk thereof with his armorial insignia. 

Moreover, a knight was entitled to use a peculiar seal, on which 
he was represented on horseback, armed cap-i-pie, and brandish. 
ing his sword. Of course there are variations of style, but this 
may be taken as the type. 

Almost contemporaneously with chivalry arose the “ gentle 
science” of heraldry, as a sort of hieroglyphic system of registra- 
tion peculiarly adapted to the period, and yet sufficiently elastic 
to meet the exigencies of the present day in all their protean 
variety. 

Based on exact principles, its rules are easily defined, and errors 
are subject to immediate detection, while its universal applicability 
relieves it of the odium of exclusiveness, and affords a means to 
all classes of conserving distinct families. Indeed, it is scarcely 
saying too much to suggest that, if ordinary trades’ marks were 
placed under a reformed heralds’ college, the evasion of the tax on 
armorial bearings would become discreditable, while at present, 
owing to popular misconception, there is nothing reprehensible in 
opposing what is erroneously supposed to be an institution for the 
exclusive benefit of nobility. A prosecution for the assumption of 
another’s “‘ arms” would then seem no more invidious than for the 
pirating of a commercial mark. 

The following conveniently and correctly explains how heraldry 
is not incompatible with republican sentiments :* 

“The fondness of the Americans for the pomps and vanities of 
heraldry is not only harmless, but may positively have an elevating 
and ennobling tendency. No man in his senses would dream that 
this reverence for Burke or Debrett is likely to terminate in the 
creation of an hereditary aristocracy in America, or in the vitia- 
tion, by one hair's breath, of the republican institutions of the 
Union. Some Americans may ‘ dearly love a lord; but, were 
they asked to establish laws of primogeniture, to enact game laws, 
or to tolerate the existence of any kind of privileged class in the 
community, they would most certainly show that their original 
‘republican simplicity’ had not yet been corrupted. Nor, with all 
their luxury, extravagance, and ostentation, has it been yet found 
possible to persuade a white American citizen into donning the 
livery of a footman.”t 





* Neither Cromwell nor Carlyle have disparaged birth and “ might,” and 
the armorial seals of the regicides are highly suggestive. 
t Daily Telegraph, April 26, 1870. 
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Moreover, there is aeny a considerable difference between 
merely stagnating in medieval vanities, and adapting them to the 
practical purposes of modern times, in architectural ornamentation, 
as portable symbols of wealth associated with rank, or as the 
youchers of merit or good luck. Such devices tend to suggest 
thoughts that insensibly tone down the superficial earnestness and 
materialism of vulgar minds, They inspire a regard for huma- 
nising individuality, which leads to a certain salutary exclusive- 
ness: and, deserting the “ railway bar” with its social oy Syn 
the new man may reflect, in the stillness of domestic life, with 
improved aspirations, that, although “ conversation enriches the 
understanding, solitude is the school of genius.” 

Most things of factitious origin are, at best, but matter of 
opinion, and in such cases, the sceptical minority, without abdi- 
cating the sovereignty of individual thought, must give way to 
influences which it cannot resist. 

From an early period in the history of mankind, public opinion 
has been favourable to honorary distinctions, and these, when dis- 
sociated from the offices of state in which they originated, have 
generally been perpetuated, until gradually transmuted into per- 
manent titles of nobility and passed downwards in families, through 
the initial force, so to speak, of their founders,’ and in hereditary 
succession. But in the course of time, the desirability of a some- 
thing to distinguish personal merit from what has been bitterly 
styled “the accident of an accident” was recognised, and 
eventually, even sovereign princes came to value, as almost 
superior to the regal dignity, the accolade of simple knighthood 
conferred by the hand of an heroic subject, as, when Pierre du 
Terrail, commonly called the Chevalier Bayard, performed this 
act on Francis J.,* and when Charles VII. of France also was 
indebted to John I. Duke d’Alengon for the same honour.f 

Artificial distinctions originating, for the most part, with royalty, 
seldom reach the masses, even where merit is apparent, save in the 
commemorative war medals of modern times; and such honours 
seem, at the present day, to be in the highest repute between the 
two poles of society, or in that middle region, where there is 
something both to be gained and to be lost. So great, indeed, is 
the instinct of the highest civilisation, to place an adventitious 
value on the mere symbolic or mystic, that were even the celestial 
buttons convertible into the more appreciable stars and crosses 
of western officials, we should have fewer sneers—Lorcha in- 
tngues would probably be averted—and material profit would 


a 





* In 1515, after the battle of Marignan. _ 
+ At his coronation in 1429. 
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ive way to a more sentimental ambition. “ Decorations” am 

e reward generally of brilliant, useful, and sometimes even of 
embarrassing actions; and the feast of heroes is anxiously watched 
by an observant but superficial class, who, entirely overlooking 
the virtue itself, have an eve only to its glittering symbol—hence 
the not uncommon spectacle of apocryphal orders and high-sound. 
ing titles of knighthood, to which unknown citizens delight to 

in their obscure names! Indeed, this is daily an increasing 
mania, like that for tulips, blue dahlias, black-letter books, auto. 
graphs, old English china, &c., which has the advantage of en- 
couraging trade at the expense of these fancy chevaliers. 

Since the fall of Napoleon the Great a wide field has been 
thrown open to the manufacture of chivalric, and the revival of 
obsolete, or positively extinct, orders; and many a flattering tradi- 
tion has been accepted in lieu of the cold historic fact. That 
“lux a non lucendo” might, indeed, appropriately be adopted as 
the general motto of the latter class of orders, is scarcely any dis- 
paragement. 

In the variety of these decorations, the small kingdom of 
Bavaria and distracted Spain seem to be pre-eminent, while 
Great Britain, France, and the Scandinavian kingdoms are about 
the most parsimonious. Amongst certain small states, at least, the 
chivalric revival of the present century has assumed almost the 
character of an endemic. Like bonds or scrip, such decorations 
have, so to speak, a relative value, according to their nationality. 
But while these epigrams of honour, not unfrequently, give social 
brilliancy to moral obliquity, it cannot be denied that they 
equally inspire a generous emulation; and the hero who would 
scorn to accept a money valuation of his services, would be thank- 
ful for its equivalent in monumental bronze, and would prefer to 
“rust on medals,” than to shine in the light of a lucrative office. 
At the same time, it must be admitted that men of the highest 
renown have generally estimated decorations at their true value, 
as trifles necessary for the purposes of state, and which are 
S _ cases) honoured, perhaps, rather by the acceptance than 
the gift. 

The simplicity, as contrasted with modern announcements, with 
which motel sriiters record the fact of knighthood having been 
bestowed on a prince or gentleman—for no one below the latter 

de was eligible—is not unworthy of notice. Thus, in the 

istory of the Albegeois: “ Almaricus filius Comitis Simonis fit 
miles, an. 1213.” And William de Nangis, mentioning the knight 
ing of the Princes Robert and Alphonzo: “ Rex Ludovicus ad 12. 
regni sui 1238, Dominum Robertum fratrem suum fecit novum 
Militem. . . . . Alphonsum fratrem suum fecit novum Militem. 
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And in the “Jornale Thesauri’* we find: “ Rex Phillippus 
factus Miles an. 1267,” with many other examples, often quoted 
from our own records. 

Many authors affirm that none but the sovereign or his delegate 
could confer knighthood on another. ‘Thus Louis XI., at his 
coronation in 1461, after himself making several knights, delegated 
his authority to dub the remainder to the Duke of Burgundy. 
This restriction of power, however, did not exist in England 
before the time of Edward I. But he to whom the sovereign 
delegated his privilege, if not already a knight,t could not so 
create himself. On the other hand, Ferdinand III. of Castille, in 
1258, in the church of the monastery of St. Mary the Royal of 
Burgos, girded himself with the knightly belt and pronounced his 
own initiation. tf 

Amongst numerous other examples of knighthood having been 
conferred by fellow-subjects, we read of Pierre de Bourbon, 
Comte de la Marche, being made a knight by James de Bourbon, 
his father, before the battle of Brignais, in 1361. Enguerrand de 
Monstrelet relates that in 1415, a little before the battle of Agin- 
court, Philip, Count de Nevers, son of the Duke of Burgundy, was 
knighted by Jean le Maingre, commonly called Boucicaut, Marshal 
of Franee. And Jean de Harcourt, Count d’Aumale, bestowed 
the same honour on André de Laval, before the defeat of the 
English at Brossiniene in 1422. But it were tedious to burden 
these general remarks with a recapitulation of the various oc- 
easions on which similar examples of this practice were upheld.§ 

Yet one instance more, illustrative of these creations of knights, 
should not be unnoticed. 

In the year 1339, while the French and English armies, under 
their respective sovereigns, Philip and Edward, were in presence 
of each other, the Count de Hainault created fourteen knights— 
who are called in history “Chevaliers de la Lievre,” because 
during the ceremony a hare, running from the English, sought 
shelter in the French camp, to the great amusement of both 
armies. (André du Chesne, Hist. d’Angleterre.) 

Pope Sixtus V. originated the innovation of creating artists, 
literary men, and those of civil professions, knights. 

Knight-bachelor (bachelier—bas-chevalier), like banneret, was 


— 








* In the Chambre des Comptes at Paris. 
Such a contingency, however, perhaps never arose. 
_} Barnab. Moreno de Vergas, disc. 8, num. 4. Thus the Emperor Napoleon I., 
isregarding antique superstition, placed the crown on his own brows. Ferdi- 
hand used the words : ‘‘ Manu propria accinxi me cingulo militari.” 
§ At the siege of Braye-sur-Seine, 1431; siege of Fonsac, 1452; siege of 
Bayonne, 1451, &e. 
Sept.—VOL. CXLIX. NO. DCIX. T 
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a title of the feudal system, and signified a knight of inferio, 
worldly means, who, having no vassals himself, followed with his 
esquire the banner of the latter. Such knights were created with. 
out much ceremony, and were distinguished by minor marks of 
honour. 

The title of banneret was given at a later period to those noble 
knights who were distinguished by their banner being square, and 
part of the ceremony of their creation consisted in cutting off the 

oint in which the pennon had previously terminated. The 
Lecigleibemmeret commanded a large company of soldiers, besides 
inferior knights, whom he maintained at his own cost. Some 
authors say that he was obliged to have fifty lances under him, 
besides archers, &c. Although rare instances have since occurred 
of knights-banneret being created on the field of battle, the order 
fell into decay with the cessation of the private wars waged be- 
tween rival barons. 

But pure chivalry declined as property was accumulated, and 
the title of knight lost its original significance by the interposition 
of other titles. 

“No man could properly be a banneret unless he possessed 
certain estate.” By this rule the knight-bachelor, attended bya 
simple esquire, discovered that the accolade was not alone sufficient, 
and he gradually merged from the chivalric to the feudal, or, asa 
knight-errant, incurred the ridicule of Cervantes. 

As regards honorary designations of rank, about the twelfth 
century many kings of Europe were styled simply “ Excellency.” 
The Venetians used to consider “ Serenity” superior to “ Highness.” 
The former of these originated at a later period among the Italian 
and German princes. The first who assumed the title of Royal 
Highness was the younger brother of Louis XIII., Gaston, Duc 
d’Orleans, in the year 1631. Prior to that date, he was simply 
addressed as his iho, as we find in a work dedicated to him 
in 1620 by Prince Francis Rhodocanakis,* and entitled “ Les 
Hommes Nobles et Illustres de l’Isle de Chio; escrit par Son 
Altesse Monseigneur le Prince Frangois D. Rhodocanakis, Seigneur 
de la dite Isle, &c., et adressé 4 S. A. le trés-illustre Prince Gaston, 
Duc d’Anjou, etc., i Paris, 1620, in 4to.” 

The Great Condé styled himself Altesse Serenissime. Then the 
Duke of Savoy took the title of Royal Highness. 

The above-mentioned Prince Francis Rhodocanakis first took 
the title of Royal Highness in the year 1638. 





* His son Demetrius married in 1614 the only daughter and heiress of 
Theodore IV. Palaeologus, hereditary Emperor of the Byzantine Empire, 
named Theodora, whose son, Panteleon, thus became at her death im 1665 
first (hereditary) Emperor of the House of Rhodocanaki, and grand-master 
of the Constantinian Order of St. George. 
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The electors of the German Empire took also the title of 
«Hlighness,” and many other instances might be adduced from 
this period until the style was generally adopted. 

The Popes, prior to the twelfth century, were usually addressed 
as “your Paternity,” “ your Grandeur,” “ your Apostolic Majesty.” 
About the fourteenth century their style became “ = Holiness.” 
Cardinals were addressed as “your Eminence” by a decree of 
Urban VIII. in 1630, when they dropped the style “most Illus- 
trious” and “ most Reverend.” 

From the seventeenth century ambassadors were distinguished 
by the title “Excellency.” (Honoré de Sainte Marie, Disserta- 
tions historiques et critiques sur la Chevalerie, &c. Paris, 1718, 
in 4to. 

Notbing was more minute than the etiquette at the Byzantine 
court, and at the same time so important. Constantine the Great, 
the founder of the Eastern Rome, attached a great value to its ob- 
servance. The rules of this etiquette formed a fundamental law 
of the state, which received the name of “ Divine hierarchy.” By 
this law, each rank was marked with almost religious scruple; and 
a multitude of ceremonies, of salutations, of reverences, of pos- 
tures, and gestures, were indicated with a puerile exactitude. 
They were in such great number, that {the knowledge of them 
demanded a long study, and this study was regarded as of such 
gravity, that it was considered a sacrilege to neglect it. The 
Theodosian Code expresses itself formally: “ Sit plané sacrilegit 
reus, gui divina precepta neglexerit.”* 

The prostitution of titles of honour has always been the vice of 
decaying systems of government. The British Sepoys have been 
fully gratified in this respect; and grandiloquent styles, originally 
used and permitted only to the highest princes, were freely given 
to native officers, who on parade were, nevertheless, amenable to 
the orders of European non-commissioned officers. Thus the re- 
cipients of such honours could only esteem them in proportion 
to their ignorance, or the absence of self-respect. 

In reviewing the orders of knighthood, we may conveniently 
classify them as the Religious, the Royal and National, the Dynastic 
und Hereditary, the Family, and those independent of nationality. 

A few of these will be found to have been promulgated with 
the radical defect of historical inaccuracy, which has assigned a 
spurious antiquity under the guise of a restoration, and on strict 
inquiry it is discovered that many of the secular military orders, 
which claim an institution prior to the thirteenth century, with 
one exception—namely, the Constantinian Order of St. George— 





* Joannis Cantacuszeni, Ex-Imperatoris. Historiarum Libri lV. Grace et 
ine, cura Ludovici Schopeni. Bonne, 1832, in 8vo. Lib. iii, cap. 13. 
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belong to this category. Yet we find in M. Perrot’s works 
on the orders of knighthood, two assigned to the fourth 
century, one to the fifth, three to the sixth, one to the seven 
seven to the eighth, one to the ninth, three to the tenth, six to 
the eleventh, nineteen to the twelfth, twenty-four to the thirteenth, 
thirty to the fourteenth, eighteen to the fifteenth, and sixteen to 
the sixteenth ! 

As a philosophical German writer remarks of ancient Roman 
virtues, that they became rare in proportion as they were ap 
plauded, so we find that as chivalry began to wane, its honorary 
orders increased in an inverse ratio. Thus, according to M, 
Perrot, in the seventeenth century, twenty-two were instituted in 
Europe; in the eighteenth, forty-five ; while in the nineteenth, to 
the year 1819, there were no fewer than ¢hirty-seven new ord 
to which must be added thirty-stz more mentioned by Sir Bernard 
Burke; and since the publication of the latter’s work on this sub- 
ject, others still have been founded, while some have apparently 
become extinct, or have at any rate fallen into desuetude, as the 
Neapolitan, Parmese, &c. 

The proportion of these chivalric orders to the magnitude of the 
states which they illustrate is somewhat remarkable, as may be 
judged by the following approximate figures, taken from a work 
published before the formation of the present kingdom of Italy 
and empire of Germany: 

Anhalt, 1; Austria, 10; Baden, 3; Bavaria, 11; Belgium, 1; 
Brazil, 6; Brunswick, 1; Denmark, 2; France, 1* (the Royal 
Orders not taken into account); Greece, 1; Great Britain, 5 
(since increased); Hayti, 2; Hanover, 2; E. Hesse, 3; T. Hesse, 
2; Holland, 3; Lucca, 2; Luxembourg, 1; Mexico, 1; ~~ 
Norway, 1; Oldenburg, 1; the Papal States, 5; Parma, 2; Persia, 
1; Portugal, 6; Prussia, 9; Russia, 10; Sardinia, 4; Saxony, 4; 
Saxe-Coburg Gotha, 1; Saxe-Weimar, 1 ; Spain, 12; Sweden, 5; 
Tunis, 1; Turkey, 3; Tuscany, 4; Wurtemberg, 3, and the 
cosmopolitan order of the Holy Sepulchre. 

Of the above orders, about seven are for women and twenty for 
merit. About ten are purely family orders, eleven quasi-inde 
pendent, and one masonic. Bavaria has the excessive number of 
four orders for women, and Sweden the unique distinction of the 
only royal masonic order. 

In addition to about one hundred and thirty-five orders, some 
are omitted in the Book of Knighthood, of which representatives 
are now living, as for instance the pretty toy of the Durim 


— 





* A.M. Perrot. Collection historique des Ordres de Chevalerie, Civils ¢ 
— existant chez les différens peuples du monde, &c. Paris, 1820, 
in 4to. 
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Empire, while with medals for service, crosses of merit, and the 
like (which we may remark do not strictly belong to such a work), 
the author brings the number of honorary distinctions existing in 
1856 up to two hundred and twenty-six, exclusive of the Bhurt- 

re, Java, Burmah, Sutlej, Punjab, Lucknow, Delhi (former), 
and other commemorative medals, which, unlike the crosses of 
orders, rather represent local events than individual merit. 

It is surprising to find how many authors may be quoted in re- 
ference to an assumed fact, which, on investigation, often appears 
to have been the invention of the first so-called authority. Thus, 
for instance, we have Ashmole, Clark, Perrot, Hermant, and 
others recording with the utmost gravity a variety of palpably 
fictitious orders, which assort incongruously with the Garter, the 
Golden Fleece, and others, which are deservedly famous. Just 
as though we were to find in a history of voyagers and travellers, 
Gulliver beside Bruce, Speke, and Livingstone, and Sinbad before 
Columbus, and followed by Drake, Cooke, and Anson. 

We are not, however, to suppose that there was any dis- 
ingenuousness about the old knightly historians; they firmly be- 
lieved what they related, and had not the opportunities, afforded at 
the present day, of analysing the grounds for their statements. The 
same excuse, however, does not extend to the writers of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

In support of the authenticity of the two apocryphal orders of 
the Round Table and the Dog and Cock (Ordre de la Table 
Ronde and Du Chien et du Coq), the Abbé Giustiniani* quotes 
in the case of the former eleven authorities, and in that of the 
latter no fewer than nine highly respectable names. 

The doubtful and fictitious orders have been classified by the 
author of a “ Dissertation sur les Ordres Apocriphes et suposez.” t 
Thus, under the heading “ Apocryphes,” we find the Ordres Du 
St. Esprit appellé de Montpellier, De la St. Ampoule, Du Chien 
et du Cog,t De la Genette,§ De la Table Ronde, De la Fortune, 
Du Cigne, De l’Etoile, De Tunis, De St. Michel, De la Charité 
Chrétienne, De I'Etoile de Notre Dame, De Notre Dame de la 
Victoire, Fréres Hosp. de Burgos, &c. Under “ Projettez’’ we 
find (a.D. 1892) De la Passion (England and France); 1576, De 
la Croix (France); 1615, De la Milice de Jésus-Christ (Germany); 
1614, De la Magdelaine (France). 

But M. Perrot gives the whole of these as veritable, and adds 


— 





* Bernardo Giustiniano. Historie cronologiche dell’ origine deg!’ Ordini 
Militari et di tutte le Religioni Cavalleresche, &c. In Venezia, 1692, in fo. 
t Amsterdam, 1722, in Svo. 
., .rerrot says “ institué en 500 par Lisois de Montmorency.” Its motto was 
leu aide au premier Chrétien et Baron de France.” 
§ Genette, ap. 726. See Tamburin, de 8. Romuald, Favin, &c. 
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many more, amongst which we may refer to “La Couronne 
d’ Amour, institué en 1479, par un roi d’Ecosse, et confirmé par J, 
roi Jacques.” “Ordre de la Machine, dite Harfleur, institué 
Guillaume le Conquérant, fils de Richard, Duc de Nernst 
lorsqu’il partit pour conquérir le royaume d’ Angleterre, en 997” 

’M. Hermant, however, displays more scepticism. Of the order 
of the Dog and Cock he remarks: “ Est fort douteux, et nous ne 
voyons point d’auteurs anciens qui en fassent mention. Je yais 
neanmoins raporter ce que lon en dit. Lorsque Clovis, dont nous 
avons parlé ci-devant, regfit le baptéme 4 Reims, ... . . futun 
Seigneur de Montmorency, . . . . et comme le Grand Clovis, en 
memoire du miracle qu’on dit qui se fit dans la ceremonie de son 
baptéme, instituta lordre de la Sainte Ampoule, de méme Lisoye 
de Montmorency, . . . . voulut établir ordre du Chien, . . 
Les progrés considérables qu’ils firent en France, firent naitre 
encore le dessein 4 ce Seigneur de Montmorency, d’instituer un 
second ordre, sous le nom du Coq.” These are accepted as true 
orders by Ashmole and some others. 

Of the order of the Genette, instituted, as is said by Perrot and 
others, by Charles Martel, after the battle of Tours, in 732, M. 
Hermant gives the following quaint explanation: “ Dit-on, !’ordre 
de la Genette, qui porta ce nom, & cause que parmi la dépouille des 
ennemis, l’on y trouva quantité de riches fourures de Genettes; et 
méme plusieurs de ces animaux en vie furent presentez i Charles 
Martel, lequel en fit tant d’estime pour la beauté du poil, et lodeur 
agréable.” The same author adds that the origin of this order is 
very obscure. “ Et peut-étre n’a-t’il jamais existé que dans l’imagi- 
nation de quelques auteurs.” 

One more quotation, and then we have done with the just 
suspicions of M. Hermant. Of the order of St. Anthony he 
observes: “ J’ai peut-étre placé cet ordre hors de son rang, puisquil 
Ae plusieurs auteurs qui disent que son ¢établissement se fit en 

thiopie dés le quatriéme siécle. Mais comme cet ordre est peu 
connu, que quelques uns traitent son institution de fable... .- 
Vers l’an 370 un de ces princes nommé Jean, qui eut beaucoup de 
pieté et de religion, et & qui les empereurs qui lui ont suecede, 
sont redevables du nom de Presto J ean.” (J. Hermant. Histoire 
des Religions, ou Ordres Militaires de l’Eglise, et des Ordres de 
Chevalerie, &c. Rouen, 1726, in 8vo.) 

Amongst other apocryphal orders was that “ des Fous,” which, 
according to M. Perrot, was founded in the duchy of Cléves 
about, or rather in—for some of these writers are precise—the 
oe 1380. Then we are told of the “Ordre de la Couronne 

oyale”* of Charlemagne, founded in 693, the investiture of 


——— 





* Martin Anconius, Favin, Heliot, Scoonebeck, Justiniani, Menenius, 
Micheli, de la Roque, de Sainte Marie, &c. 
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which was completed by a box on the ear. The same ceremonious 
blow was also bestowed in creating other knights. 

Perhaps the most curious order, mentioned by M. Perrot, is 
that of Cincinnatus, which he assures us, “ Fut institué en 1783, 
dans les Etats-Unis, en faveur des officiers Américains, et de 
ceux de la marine Frangaise qui avaient participé a la guerre de 
lindépendance . . . et, sans le respect qu’on portait 4 Washington, 
Yordre efit été supprimé dés sa naissance.”* 

But the most important, as it was the original, of the spurious 
orders of chivalry must be considered that of the Round 
Table, for which we are indebted to the poetic fancy of Robert 
Wace,t a clerk at the English court during the reigns of Henry I. 
and Henry II., afterwards Canon of Bayeux, and who died in 
England about the year 1184. Amongst the poet’s works occurs 
«Le brut d’Angleterre ou Artus de Bretagne.” (Paris, 1543; 
Rouen, 1836.) 

This fable inspired a great number of novelists in the Middle 
Ages, and is the foundation of the celebrated romances of “ Tris- 
tan de Leonnais,” “ Lancelot du Lac,” “ Perce Forest,” “San 
Graal,” &e. 

A French writer says that this fabulous order, according to 
British legends, was instituted at York, in the fifth century, by 
King Uther, or by his brother Arthur, or Artus, at the suggestion 
of the enchanter Merlin, and that it was originally composed of 
twenty-four knights, afterwards increased to fifty, whose names 


are found engraven on a round marble table preserved in Win- 


chester from the year 1480. This information is entirely erroneous, 
however, for the table in question is of painted wood, and cannot 
be referred to an earlier period than the Tudor dynasty. It is not 
improbable that it was invented as a fanciful compliment to the 
elder brother of Henry VIII. 

With regard to the origin of this order at York, it may be 
attributable to the tradition that Constantine the Great was born 
in that city; and this is the more probable, seeing that these 
romance writers have made Arthur the grandson§ of the first 
Christian emperor; or more likely to the chivalric game called 
“Table ronde,” from the mimic combatants at its conclusion 
having customarily dined together at a round table. 

M. Hermant quotes Camden|| as follows: “ Au reste, le savant 
Guillaume Cambden, auteur Anglois, revoque en doute cet ordre 





* A Plea for Heraldry in the New World. Pamphlet. London. 
T He was a native of Jersey. 
t M. Bouillet, Dict. d’Hist. et de Géographie. 
Two centuries intervened between these heroes! 
| Walsingham, Mendo, Soranzo, Michieli, Ashmole, Matthew Paris, Du 
Cange, Menestrier, William Watz, &c. 
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. «+ « et remarque, que la fabrique, de cette table nest pas gi 
ancienne qu’on le prétend.” 

Thomas Walsingham mentions that Edward III.* built a house 
in his castle of Windsor, to which he gave the name of the Round 
Table—* ce qui pourroit bien avoir donné heu & Pinstitution deg 
Chevaliers de la Table Ronde.” And William of Malmesbury 
remarks, that the hero was worthy to have been celebrated by 
true and faithful historians, and not in false and spurious tales; 
yet it is not on history, but on these very tales that the fame of 
Arthur depends. 

Clark, in his history of knightly orders—deeply imbued with 
the spirit of chivalrous romance—gives with confidence a roll 
of the knights of the Round Table, including those redoubtable 
heroes, Percival, Launcelot du Lac, Gawaine, Lot the Valiant, 
the Varlet de Glaine, the kings Galegantis of Norway and Augus. 
tant of Scotland, besides the King of Bandemagu, and last, though 
surely not the least important, “the man of Ireland.” 

“ Although the stories of Arthur,” says Hallam, “ were not in- 
vented by the English out of jealousy of Charlemagne, it has been 
ingeniously conjectured, and rendered highly probable by Mr. 
Sharon Turner, that the history of Geoflrey of Monmouth was 
composed with a political view to display the independence and 
dignity of the British crown.” 

Historians have had a severe struggle to overcome the popular 
predilection for an agreeable fable, in preference to dry and some- 
times obscure facts, and Gibbon observes: “ His romance, tran- 
scribed in the Latin of Geoffrey of Monmouth, was afterwards 
translated into the fashionable idiom of the times.” Every nation 
embraced and adorned it. Princes and nobles devoutly studied 
it. But, “at length, the light of science and reason was re- 
kindled—the talisman was broken—the visionary fabric melted 
into air, and by a natural, though unjust reverse of the public 


. . . 5 . . . . 
opinion, the severity of the present age is inclined to question the 


existence of Arthur.” 

Chivalric writers attribute to Arthur the institution of the first 
order of Secular Military Knighthood, and, in doing so, they 
claim for their hero a Roman connexion, or possibly it was the 
knowledge of the existence already of such an institution at Uon- 
stantinople that led them to engraft it on a British stock. 

Amongst other quaint and apocryphal orders, Clark seriously 
records that of St. ‘Thomas 4 Becket, founded by Richard Ceur 
de Lion; while of St. George of Italy, he says: “The time of 
the institution of this order is uncertain, some placing it under 
Constantine the Great, and others, with more appearance of reason, 


” Rex Eduardus fecit convocari artifices ad Castrum Windesore, et cept 
edificare domum que Rotunda Tabula vecaretur. 
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under the princes of the Imperial House of Comnenus, It fell 
‘nto desuetude,” he continues, “and was not a of until 
Charles V. revived it.” This is not an apocryphal order, however, 
nor yet a revival, but an original creation in imitation of an older one. 

In the projected and the apocryphal orders are included the 
knights of the Crescent, by Constantine the Great, in 329; of 
the Passion of Jesus Christ, proposed by Charles VI. of France 
and Richard II. of England; of the Royal Oak, by Charles II. 
of Great Britain; of the Bear in Switzerland, by the Emperor 
Frederick II., in 1213; of the Broom Flower and of the Ship 
and Crescent, by St. Louis of France, in 1234 and 1269; of St. 
Bridget of Sweden, by the Queen St. Bridget, in 1366; of the 
Swan in the duchy of Cleves, &c. 

There were also the doubtful knights of St. Blaise, under the 
kings of Armenia; knights of the Martyrs and of St. Lazarus in 
Palestine; knights of St. Katherine or of Mount Sinai; and 
knights of St. Thomas, supposed to have been incorporated with 
the Hospitallers. . 

The order of St. Mark of Venice, and of the Oak of 
Navarre, respectively founded in 831 and 722, were spurious as 
regards these dates. The Lily of Navarre (1023) is also a doubt- 
ful, or rather apocryphal, order. 

The order of the Sword, or of Silence, founded in 1195 by 
Guy de Lusignan, King of Cyprus, was never celebrated. 

In France, the order of Our Lady of the Star has the notoriety 
_ of having been disgraced, and abolished in 1455. 

But most grotesque of all the spurious orders mentioned b 
Ashmole in his introduction to the History of the Order of the 
Garter, are the following: 

“In the West Indies, Montezuma, King of Mexico, set knight- 
hood in the highest splendor... . . There was another order 
call’d of the Lyons and Tygers. . . . Other knights there were, 
as the Grey Knights. . . . The Inguas (Incas), or Lords of Peru, 
also encouraged knighthood; and in Japan an order called Men- 
goras exist, part of whom are called Bonzees!” 

Of the religious orders of knighthood, that of the Holy 
Sepulchre,* perhaps erroneously attributed to St. Helena, but pro- 
bably founded in 1110 by Baldwin L., King of Jerusalem, is sup- 
posed to be the most ancient, although the ete of its institution is 
still doubtful. ‘The order was restricted to the priesthood, and its 
incorporation with that of the knights of St. John of Jerusalem 


and Rhodes, by Innocent VIII, took place in 1484, and was 











_* Bar, Baudouin, de Belloy, Bonanni, Burke, Caramuel, Chiffletius, Crecce- 
lius, Dambreville, Davity, Carlisle, Von Gelbke, Giucci, Guarini, Helyot, 

quez, Megiser, Mendo, Mennenius, Quaresmius, de Saint 
Torelli, &c., whose works treat of all these orders, 
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confirmed by Pius IV. in 1560. Two ineffectual attempts were 
made, the one in Spain, in 1558, and the other by the Duke de 
Nevers, in 1615, to separate the order from that of St. John. 

In 1496, Pope Alexander VI., who, indeed, may be considered 
as the founder of the order as it now exists, transferred to the 
Holy See the power of admitting knights, and the order was pro- 
bably then changed from a merely religious fraternity to one of q 
chivalric nature. 

This authority was delegated to the Latin Guardian Father of 
the Holy Tomb, who is the Vicar-General of His Holiness, and 
must in every case belong to the order of Franciscans; and the 
order is now conferred on any Roman Catholic nobleman who gives 
a donation of one hundred guineas to the funds of the Temple. 

The Templars originated about the years 1119-20, under 
Baldwin II., in Jerusalem, where nine gentlemen and two nobles 
(Geofroy de St. Omer and Hugues de Paganis) came on pil- 
grimage to the Holy City, and were called Brethren of the Militia 
of the Temple, from their habitation adjoining the site of Solo- 
mon’s Temple. They lived under the rule of St. Augustin. From 
this small beginning arose that powerful confraternity whose pos- 
sessions extended throughout the kingdoms of Europe, and whose 
name was famouseverywhere. But at length, iman evil hour, they 
incurred, from their enormous wealth and power, the vengeance, 
whether justly or unjustly is still by some considered doubtful, of 
Philip le Bel and of Pope Clement V., who, in the year 1312, 
suppressed the order in F rance and Europe. This example was 
followed by the whole of Europe, in Sicily, Arragon, Castille, 
Portugal, in England in the first year of Edward IT.’s reign, where 
the knights were rendered criminals, and suffered the confiscation 
of their lands and other property, which were bestowed on the 
Hospitallers. An effort was made in Spain and in Portugal to pro- 
tect the order, but it only resulted in the transference of the 
knights to another order. 

The last grand-master of the Templars, Jacques de Molay, suf- 
fered in France at the stake in the year 1313, since when this order 
has never been revived, and, in the nature of things, could not be.* 

The Knights Hospitallers of St. John the Baptist in Jerusalem, 
or of Malta, was a still more powerful order, a owed its founda- 
tion, like the former, to a private company—merchants of Amalfi 
as it is said—who erected a large hospital on the spot where the 
Saviour is supposed to have celebrated his last supper. This 
occurred by leave of the Caliph of Egypt in the year 1048, and the 
edifice was dedicated to St. 5 ohn the Baptist. 





* Hallam, M.A.: “The architectural evidence (against the Templars) is the 
most positive, and can only be resisted by disproving its existence.” The his- 
torian here quotes Von Hammer on the “ Mysterium Mahometis revelatum. 
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FRIENDS. 


Frienps! “Let us always be friends.” There are other words 
that follow 
In that cold letter of yours; but there my interest ends 
With that verdict of life and death. It sounds to me empty and 
hollow, 
But still let it stand recorded. Yes; let us always be friends. 


That word expresses so fully the ancient bond between us, 
When, like the lightning-clouds, our souls to each other flew; 
Those who, in older—honester—days, have ever seen us 
Must know how fitly the title applies to me and to you. 


But I'll learn a sterner creed—my once love you shall teach me— 
Learn and practise my creed, as every worldling ought: 

I'll try to lay to heart the homily that you preach me, 
How words are meant to hide, not to reveal, the thought. 


Back to the past my memory sometimes may be straying, 
When sitting together we joined our lips in the frequent kiss; 


When through thy golden locks my hand went idly playing— 
Which of us then could dream it would ever come to this? 


When life was merged in love, and recked of nought beside— 
All its manifold aims, its hopes, ambitions, and ends— 
Could we look on to a time when our short-lived love should have 
died 
And a cold hand write o’er its grave the monosyllable “Friends?” 


Let it be so. You have chosen perhaps an ambition wiser, 
And I shall succeed, not better it may be, but as well: 

I had pictured a life of love, with you for my guide, my adviser, 
Another may take your place in the future; who can tell? 


At present you say we'll be “friends.” For a moment it seemed 
attractive, 
But now it shall not be you who repel advances, but I. 
Iam going to dream no more, but in life to be stern and active ; 
I will not begin my course with another hypocrite’s lie. 


We are not friends—though not quite foes—you know and feel it. 
You know that, in worse than death, our life’s relation ends; 
Once my heart was not hard: it is you, not I, who steel it 
To say to you, “No; in this world we can never, never be 
1» 


friends ! 
CHARLES MAurRIcE DAVIES. 
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THE DREAM PAINTER, 
BY DR. J. E. CARPENTER. 


Boox Ill. 
II. 


WHAT JOHAAN DID WITH IIS MONEY. 


Waar Johaan Zwick did with his money was a very sensible 
thing. 

He went to Margaret, the baroness’s maid, and consulted her. 

Why did he do this? He had confidence in her judgment. 
She had come to him in his distress, when he was overwhelmed 
by the loss of his dear master, and condoled with him. Coming 
from the same town, it was no wonder that an intimacy had 
sprung up between them, and that love-tokens had very soon 
passed between them. 

When Johaan received his year’s wages in advance, but two 
alternatives presented themselves to him: he must return to his old 
and laborious occupation among the wharves and warehouses, or 
he must find a new master. 

Margaret advised him to learn a trade. 

“Tf you cannot be an artist, Johaan,” she said, “ at least you can 
be a painter, and would still handle the brushes.” 

The idea was not a bad one, for it was a link, however remote, 
between his ambitious desire and the occupation of his late 
master, 

He had a year before him, as far as wages were concerned, so he 
went to a house-painter and offered his services for twelve months 
in return for his being initiated into the mysteries of the craft. 

Johaan got on wonderfully. Before the year was out he could 
grain and marble, and in the second year his wages were so good 
that he ventured to tell Margaret that he thought he could keep a 
wile out of them. 

But Margaret could not leave the baroness until she saw that 
her health was more thoroughly re-established. 

“Wait a little, Johaan,” she said; “ perhaps we may save 
— between us to start you in business for yourself.” 

_ Johaan was therefore obliged to wait, but lovers are naturally 
impatient. When the windfall he received from the countess came 
to hand, he went again to Margaret and consulted her. 
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Then ok. Gem seeing that there was no chance of her mistress 


being married, and leading the gay life that she had led formerly, 
finding that she went less and less into company, that a settled 
melancholy had come upon her, that she had become cold and re- 
served even to her, began to reflect. 

Naturally of a gay and lively disposition, the little body had at 
first made strenuous efforts to rouse her mistress from her lethargy, 
to inspire her with something of her old spirit; but now that she 
found her advances were repelled, and she was obliged to kee 
herself strictly within the limits of her duty, she bethought her 
that the time had arrived when she should think a little of herself, 
and here was an opportunity that ought not to be neglected. 

That she would take Johaan for better or worse, or rather that 
they would take one another, had been for some time settled be- 
tween them. Old Franz, who ruled the household of the baroness, 
and was looked up to by them as a sort of father, had also been 
aware of the courtship, and received Johaan below stairs as one of 
the family; so that when the result of the consultation was that 
Margaret gave way and consented to be married, it only remained 
for him to intercede with the baroness for her release. 

In this the old man found no difficulty, for Geraldine had be- 
come almost indifferent to everything that was passing around her, 
only when she heard that her faithful and long-trusted maid was 
willing to leave her, it seemed to recal her a little to herself. 

“Why should I wish to keep her?” she said. “ Because the 
world is a blank to me, should the sun not shine on others? 
Margaret has been a good girl, and deserves to be happy. I pray 
she may be. Let her be married from here, then, and invite your 
friends to her wedding. Spare nothing; all shall be at my cost. 
It is well to think I may make some one who has belonged to me 
happier. As to you, Franz, if you are weary of my service, I will 
provide for you. One of my farms——” 

“ Baroness,” said the old man, “I first went to the baron’s father 
asa stable-boy. I lived with him all his lifetime; for all I know 
I have outlived all my own relations. I have no one belonging to 
me but you. 

The baroness extended her hand to her old servant, and said: 

“ You will not leave me, my old friend, I know it. You will 
survive me. I have provided for you and for Margaret too. It 
will make no difference her leaving me, only we must arrange 
together to give her something on her wedding-day.” 

The old man bowed with tears in his eyes, but his heart was too 
full to enable him to speak his sslinivulediafmantes 

When the baroness had named the sum she wished to present 
to her maid, Franz sought her in his own room, where she had 
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been waiting with Johaan to know if the baroness would consent 
to part with her, but quite unprepared for this further piece of 
fortune. 

What with the gift of the baroness to Margaret and that of the 
countess to Johaan, they would begin their married life with quite 
a little fortune. It was arranged that the wedding should take 
place in a month, that Clarisse’s maid should be one of the brides- 
maids, and old Franz should give away the bride. The servants 
of the Baron Wallerstein, with a few other friends, were to be in- 
vited, and altogether the affair was to be quite a festive occasion. 

The next thing to be considered was where Johaan was to start 
in business. In Vienna house-rent was expensive, and the ground 
was pretty well occupied, so Johaan and his wife determined to 
return to their native town and set up there. 

They did so, and through the intercession of Franz with the 
agent of the baroness, Johaan was largely employed upon her 
estate. This was an excellent start for him; by degrees he 
became known, and was eventually the proprietor of a thriving 
business. 

One child only had blessed their union, a daughter, who was 
born to them about a year after their return to Bonn; she was 
now in her eighteenth year, a bright-eyed, lovable girl, rather 
spoiled by being petted by her parents, but still possessing enough 
of her mother’s natural shrewdness and her father’s habitual good 
nature to render her a very desirable mate for any eligible youth 
who might feel desirous of linking his fortunes to her own. 

The youth who thought himself eligible, and who had already 
made advances to that end, was Hubert Engels, the lodger, who 
had been introduced to them by Herr Riickert. 

It was on the evening following that on which the former had 
promised to accompany his friend to the countess’s, consequently 
the evening of the soirée, that we shall again meet with our old 
friends. 

The house occupied by Johaan and his wife was situated in the 
central part of the town, and was one of its oldest buildings; it 
was larger than they required for their own purposes, and therefore 
they had furnished for letting such rooms as they could spare for 
the accommodation of tourists and visitors. With Hubert, how- 
ever, they seemed to have obtained a permanent lodger. 

The front portion of their ground-floor was more of a warchouse 
than a shop, for as Johaan had nothing to dispose of in the retail 
way, there was no necessity for him to stock his windows with 
goods. In the place of these he exhibited his specimens of grained 
woods and marbles. They were wonderful imitations, and, in their 
way, almost merited to be called works of art; but the interior of 
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the shop dispelled any illusion of this sort. Here were stored 
crates of glass, barrels of whiting, carboys of turpentine, casks of 
oil, cans of varnish, lead, putty, pigments, paint-pots, and all the 
et ceteras that form the doubly-hazardous stock-in-trade indicated 
by these combustibles. 

The common room of the family was, as usual, behind the sho 
and leading into it, separated only by a glass-door, throug 
which any one entering it could be seen; behind this again was 
the kitchen. 

The Frau Zwick had brought her ironing-board into this middle 
room, for Johaan and his men had been out all day, and it was 
necessary for some one to have an eye to the shop and to receive 
orders. A table, with Johaan’s dinner, was also there, awaiting 
his uncertain return. 

Margaret had, of course, grown more matronly in her appear- 
ance, but there was the same bright, intelligent look, and the same 
scrupulous neatness which had always characterised her. 

“ Well,” she said, putting a fresh iron up to her cheek, though 
there were really no wrinkles that required smoothing out, “ only 
to think how time flies. Twenty years since that dreadful night 
in Vienna, when poor Leopold Sternemberg fell down in the fit, 
and the baroness outwitted that bad man who wished to marry 
her, when all the while he had a wife living. Strange, too, that 

that wife should be the sister of Johaan’s master. I am sure that 
no one there suspected it, for only old Franz and I were let into 
the secret. And then the duel, and the funerals, and the illness 
of the baroness. What days of trouble and anxiety ; and to think 
that our good fortune should spring from it all! Well, I hope we 
are grateful for it. But I am letting my irons get cold, and I am 
sure that is a thing nobody could ever accuse me of.” 

Here the good wife fell to work with a vigour, as if she wished 
to stamp her impressions on the article of female attire upon which 
she was operating at the moment. 

A few minutes after a rattle at the front door announced the 
return of the master. 

Johaan Zwick, from a thin, dapper stripling had become a 

lump, podgy little man; he had grown considerably, but it had 
n sideways and front ways, and what he had obtained in width 
and breadth appeared to have taken considerably from his height; 
of course it was not so only in appearance, saving an inch or two 
lost by a habit of stooping caused by his business. 

“Well, Johaan, done for the day?’ asked his wife, cheerfully. 

“Yes,” said the little man, rubbing his hands briskly, “and a 
good day’s work too. Have the men come in?” 

“ Not yet.” 
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“ That’s right, for I want to set them on a fresh job to-morrow 
morning. e old chateau that the baron died in is empty again; 
it is to be painted up, for there is a talk of the baroness coming 
to live there again.” 

“My dear old mistress! Ah, if she would but make up her 
mind to it, I am sure she would be happier than in constantly tra- 
velling from place to place as she does.” 

“ Yes,” said Johaan, “she won’t be able to stand that sort of 
thing for ever. She must settle down to rest some day.” 

“ And where better than on her own estate where she oucht to 
reside! Besides, she would be near her old friend the countess; 
since the old people died she must feel rather lonely.” 

“You forget the parties that she gives. ‘They say she acts the 
countess rarely, and to think that she was once only a humble 
tradesman’s daughter.” 

“Hush, Johaan, that is not to be talked about now.” 

“Only between ourselves, you know.” 

“T was only thinking before you came in, Johaan, that it is 
twenty years since——” 

“Ts it, though? Twenty years!” 

“ Yes, rather-more than that since I first mistook you for a 
painter and glazier. Do you remember it?” 

“Dol remember it?” replied Johaan; “to be sure I do. I 
brought the easel and the picture, and then we met for the first 
time. Do you think I can ever forget that” 

Here Johaan, who had got round to the back of his wife, put 
his two brawny hands upon her waist and leant over her shoulder 
to kiss her; as luck would have it, she was raising another iron 
to her cheek at that moment, and his lips came in contact with it. 

“Serve you right for an old stupid,” she said; “let me get on 
with my work, and you get something to eat, for I am sure you 
must be hungry.” 

“Tolerably,” said Johaan, sitting down to the table, and helping 
himself to a an plateful of cold meat pie. “I think, Margaret,” 
he continued, when he had nearly got through his help, “1 think 
that on this occasion we might draw a cork.” 

“The only thing you ever could draw,” said his wife, laughing; 
“but what is this occasion?” 

“The occasion of my having to paint up the old chateau. A 
bottle of the yellow seal, Margaret, the baron’s own wine, to drink 
the speedy return of the baroness.” 

A hamper of this wine, of which there was still a store in the 
vaults of the chateau, kept there by order of the baroness when 
the chiteau was dismantled, and from which her agent occasion- 
ally distributed a few dozens as presents, under her direction, had 
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been sent to Johaan on the occasion of his daughter's christening. 
Its age was, therefore, unquestionable, and Johaan prized it ac- 
cordingly. ; 

Margaret fetched the wine, for she had something to say to 
Johaan, though she did not know well how to begin, and she 
wished that he might be in a good humour to hear it. 

Johaan eyed the bottle curiously, as though he hesitated to lay 
yiolent hands on so precious a relic,’ but gustativeness got the 
better of veneration, he smacked his lips in anticipation of the 
flavour, and proceeded to carefully cut off the yellow seal impressed 
with the baron’s arms. Then Johaan put on the screw; the cork 
yielded to his persuasion and came out with a bang, emitting a 
pleasant aroma. After this he fetched two big-bellied glasses 
from the sideboard, and carefully dusting them with the corner 
of the tablecloth, filled them with the bright old Rhine wine. 

“Come, Margaret,” he said, “a glass of this will do you no 
harm, it is wine fit for an emperor! Here’s to the baroness, and 
may she soon return to the old chateau |” 

“Tl drink that with all my heart, Johaan, though I’m almost 
afraid of its getting into my head.” 

“Tut, it will warm your heart, wife.” 

“Then I am sure you need not drink any, for yours is warm 
enough already. I heard all about your getting up the subscrip- 
tion for the mother of the two poor children who were drowned 
last week in the river, though you were so sly about it.” 

“ My dear, fortune has been kind to us, and it is for those who 
can afford it to be charitable. I wasa poor lad myself once.” 

“Yes, Johaan, but you have worked hard for what you have 
got, else it might have been different.” 

“You forget, Margaret, what a capital start we had, and that 
present that comes to us every year from our unknown friend, 
though I can pretty well guess where it comes from.” 

“No, Johaan, I forget neither, andI don’t forget that you 
haven’t touched a pfennig of that annual present, but have in- 
vested it all for a wedding portion for our dear child. Gracious 
— what’s the matter, Johaan?” she added, turning to her 

usband. 

A sudden cough and a jerk of the throat as if he were half 
choked, was the cause of this exclamation. 

“Only a bit gone the wrong way,” said Johaan, pouring him- 
self out another glass of wine, which he drank off to clear the 
passage. “T’m all right now. What an appetite this out-of-doors 
work does give one!” 

“To be sure it does,” replied his wife, proceeding with her 


ironing, but still looking out for a chance to introduce to Johaan 
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the subject on which she was anxious to consult him; “ only think 
if one with your robust constitution and active turn of mind haq 
turned artist, and settled down into a melancholy, dreamy creature 
like poor Leopold Sternemberg.” 

“ Poot fellow,” said Johaan, putting down his knife and fork, 
and passing his hand across his forehead, “1 wonder what he js 
now.” 

“ What he is now?” said Margaret, surprised, “ why, he is dead 
and gone, poor fellow !” 

“Now, I don’t think so,” replied the painter and glazier, myste. 
riously, “I think it more than likely he sees us every day of our 
lives.” 

“ Johaan !” 

“Yes,” continued her husband, “for look here. My poor 
master was a very studious man, I don’t mean as an artist onl 
but he read a good deal, though it was generally in the night 
time, when he couldn’t paint. I hadn’t much time for readi 
myself—indeed, until I had been in Vienna some neutiel 
couldn’t read much—but I was free to take any of my master’s 
books to improve myself.” 

“You can read fast enough now, Johaan.” 

“ Well, yes, and I was not long mastering it at that time; well, 
among the books that my poor master had was a very curious one, 
all about ghosts, and witches, and dreams——” 

“T remember,” interrupted his wife; “there was something 
said about his being a sort of wizard.” 

“Not a wizard, Margaret, but they called him a dreamer, 
because he knew more than they did.” 

“ But about the book ?” 

“Well, the book went on to say how the spirit never died, but 
entered into other bodies, and that at times and in turn we were 
all beasts and birds—and even fishes,” he added, pouring himself 
out a third glass. 

“You had better not take any more, Johaan,” said his wife, “it 
is getting into your head; do you believe in any such nonsense?” 

“ Devoutly,” answered Johaan, for he was beginning to feel a 
little merry, and thought he would indulge in a joke at his wife's 
expense—“ devoutly, for I have a proof of it every day; now! 
know,” he added, rising from the table, “ what you will be.” 

“ What?” said his wife, bringing down her iron with a flop. 

“Why, let me see, you will be a magpie.” 

“ Shall I,” said she, coming forward and delivering her husband 
a smart box on the ear; “ take that for your impertinence.” 

“Or, perhaps, a tigress,” he said, rubbing the tingling member. 

Down came the iron again, this time with a bang. Margaret 
was getting into a nice little passion. 
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«J know what you will be,” she retorted, “not that you will 
ever change; you will never be anything than what you are—a 
great donkey.” bese 

«Qertainly,” said Johaan, rubbing both his ears this time, 
«they do seem to be getting a little longer; only Margaret, if 
you would oblige me by being, at least in this life, a little more 
of the lamb, I should prefer it.” ; 

«Then you should not talk such nonsense,” she said, cooling 

wn. 

- My dear, it is not nonsense,” persevered the husband; “as I 
was saying, it is very likely that my poor dear old master sees us 
day of our lives.” 

How can you talk so?” 

“Have you noticed that poor half-starved mastiff that comes to 
the door every morning for the bones?” 

“Yes; what of it?” 

“That's him! I feel certain of it, for he looks so wistfully 
in my face; and then, when any well-dressed person passes, he 
snarls and barks at them, just as my poor old master used to snarl 
and bark after those old picture-dealers——” 

“Johaan,” interrupted Margaret, solemnly, “ don’t — ill of 
the dead, but listen to me. If that wine has not stupefied you, I 
want to talk seriously to you. I want to talk to you about 
Jessonda.” 

“ Ah! she will be a dove, if you like.” 

Margaret had finished her ironing, and she now brought her 
chair to the fireplace, opposite to Johaan, who had taken posses- 
sion of his usual side and was just about to light his evening pipe. 

“Jessonda,” she commenced, stnoothing down her apron and 
settling herself comfortably in her chair, “is now eighteen, and it 
i3 ry time we should think about seeing her comfortably 
settled.” 

“The very thing I have been thinking of,” said the painter 
and glazier, taking a red-hot cinder from the hearth and applying 
it to his pipe. 

“Then a glad we are agreed upon one point, Johaan, for I 
have been looking out for a husband for her.” 

“And I have done better than that,” replied her husband—it 
must have been the wine that gave him courage to say it—“ for I 
have found one for her.” 

“Found one!” exclaimed his wife, starting up—“found one! 
you never said a word to me about it.” 

“I wanted to find out first if she loved him,” he replied, 
meekly, 

“Loved him! nonsense. Marry first and love afterwards. Did 
we have any ronsensical courtship, and all that sort of thing?” 

U2 
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«J used to come after you pretty often,” Johaan suggested, 

«Nonsense. You know I required no running after.” 

“ As to that, I admit you were quite willing.” 

“That has nothing to do with it,” interrupted Margaret, «] 
had no mother to look after me, and, besides, I have no ideg of 
Jessonda throwing herself away on some dreamy artist, or one of 
those wild students who will never have a respectable home to 
take her to. I should wish her to marry some well-to-do trades. 
man.” 

“Tradesman !” exclaimed Johaan, who could never quite forget 
his former proclivities. “Never! if I have made a fool of myself, 
and degraded myself by trade, that is no reason why we should 
not have one gentleman in the family.” 

“ Gentleman !” said Margaret, “ pray, have we brought Up our 
child to consider herself a fine lady ?”’ 

“ Certainly not,” replied Johaan, seriously. “ I should not have 
wished it; but, at least, you will admit that an artist is a gentle. 
man?” 

“ An artist! if I did not think so; that has been running in 

our head ever since I have known you.” 

“Yes, my dear, I confess it; I should like to see my daughter 
the wife of an artist, and, moreover, I have a very promising one 
in my eye for her.” 

“J guessed as much, and that made me anxious to speak to 
you.” 

“ And pray,” asked Johaan, “ who is this respectable tradesman 
you consider worthy of the hand of my daughter, an heiress?” 

“ Your daughter, sir, pray is she not mine as well?” said Mar 
garet, tartly. 

“There can be no doubt about that,” replied her husband 
“but who, I ask, is the individual who aspires to be my son-in- 
law ?” 

“The individual, as you call him,” said Margaret, “ is one of 
the richest tradesmen in the town—a foreigner, but that is not im- 
portant, as he has landed property in the place; you may be 
proud that he has given Jessonda the preference.” 

“ But who is he?” 

“ Mynheer Foulkes—there !” . 

Margaret plumped out the name as if she expected the mere 
announcement would annihilate her husband and put an end for 
ever to any further opposition on his part. . 

“Foulkes!” he cried, jumping up— Foulkes, the Dutch suga 
baker, why he is an elephant! Hang it, Margaret, you woul 
not unite a dove to an elephant ?”, 

Here Jessonda, who had been out for a walk, came in looking 
bright and rosy. 
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Perceiving that both her parents looked flushed and excited, 
she put on as demure a look as she could assume, and proceeded 
to inquire, in a very humble way, if anything was the matter. 

& Nothing, my child,” replied her mother, “only your father 
and I have been discussing that little affair I was talking to you 
about last night.” 

« Little affair, mother,” said Jessonda, pouting, “ rather an im- 

rtant affair to me, so [ hope I may be allowed to have a voice 
in the matter.” 

«My dear, your interest will be studied, depend on it—and 
here comes Mynheer himself, in the very nick of time. I hope, 
Jessonda, you will receive him graciously, and not run away and 
shut yourself up in your room, as you did the last time he came 
to see us.” 

The form that darkened the window in the partition door was, 
indeed, of elephantine proportions. Mynheer Foulkes was a very 
tall man, and he already gave indications of becoming bulky in 
proportion. He had settled in Bonn some ten years before, and, 
though he was scarcely turned thirty, he had a fat, oily, sugary 
look about him, that made him appear much older. Properly 
speaking, though he called himself a sugar-baker, he was a manu- 
facturing confectioner—he made all sorts of sweetmeats, in a 
wholesale way, lozenges, comfits, and such like. ‘These he sup- 
plied to the retail vendors ; in fact, he had a monopoly of the trade, 
and was rapidly accumulating a fortune; for the rest, he was a 
simple, honest, unsophisticated creature, too lazy to make love for 
himself, and yet anxious to procure a wife—rather eccentric, and 
with ideas as primitive as a child’s—added to this, he had a natural 
cunning, which taught him to take care of what he had got, and 
just enough shrewdness to enable him to drive a good bargain. 

“Goot evening, Madame Zurich, and you, too, mine goot 
frend,” he said, taking off his cap, and wiping his broad, flat fore- 
head. “Hah! hah! and dere is mine little sweetheart—de sugar 
: my soul—de candy of my life; she will permit me to salute 

er.” 

“Tshall permit nothing of the sort,” said Jessonda; “and if I 
must be candid, you may take your sweet compliments somewhere 
else, 1 don’t like them.” 

“ How peautiful she looks; but she is one spoilt childt,” he cried, 
casting a sheep’s eye at her, though it might have been a bull’s eye 
in his case. 

“Well said, girl,” put in her father, “and if you don’t like them, 
. You shan’t have them. 

“There! and to my face too,” said her mother, “and before 
Mynheer Foulkes! He may well say you are a spoiled child; it 
8s you who have spoiled her, Johaan.” 
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“But hear me, honest neighbour Zwick,” said Foulkes, «Ty 
have been speaking to your goot wife about it, and I can make 
one fine lady of your daughter. I am mich, I have houses ang 
tenements, and madame has no objection.” 

“ But madame’s husband has,” replied Johaan. “No, no, the 
girl shall chose for herself.” 

“ Provided her choice pleases you,” added Margaret, peevishly, 

“My dear, that privilege was granted to yourself,” Johaan re. 
torted. 

“ Yes, I had plenty of choice, hadn’t 1? when you and Henrich 
were the only two of my own countrymen I knew?” she answered, 
quickly. ‘ Pray who is the rival of our good friend and neigh- 
bour?” 

“ Rival!” ejaculated the Mynheer. “ Rival to me? Der 
Diable! but I will demand satisfaction.” 

6 dear parents, and you too, Mynheer Foulkes,” said 
pAteioen. “do not let me be the cause of any misunderstanding, 
I have no thought of marrying anybody at present—-indeed I have 
not.” 

“T dare say not,” said her mother; “ but it will be our duty to 
see you settled some day, Jessonda.” 

“Well, then, mother, until some day arrives, let us say nothing 
more on the subject.” 

As the only egress into the street was through the shop, it was 
inevitable that the lodgers should intrude upon the privacy of the 
family when they passed in or out. A slight tapping outside the 
parlour door now indicated that some one wished to pass through. 

Jessonda went to the door and opened it. 

It was Hubert ; he was attired in a full evening suit, black coat 
and trousers, rich velvet vest, white cravat and gloves, and thin 
varnished boots. On his arm he had a light cloak to throw over 
the rest of his attire. 

Looked at in contrast with the obese sugar-baker, there could be 
no doubt where the choice would fall, were it left to Jessonda to 
decide. 

“Well,” said Johaan, “you have smartened up. Where can 
you be going?” 

“T think,” said Jessonda to Hubert, coquettishly, “ that is 
question I ought to ask.” 

“ After no good, I’ll be bound,” said the Frau Margaret. “I 
tell you what it is, Herr Engels, unless you keep better hours than 
you have lately, you must look out for another lodging. Jessonds 
was quite worn out last night sitting up for you.” 
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« There will be a pretty blow up when she finds out they are 
engaged,” thought her husband. 
“ 


erhaps der young mans is going to meet his sweetheart,” 
suggested the sugar-baker. 

Jessonda suddenly turned very pale, and cast an inquirin 
glance towards the ae 2 artist—a glance the meaning of whick 
was at once detected by her mother. 

« So, so,” she said, pulling her daughter away from Hubert, 
near to whom she still lingered, “ that’s how it is, eh? And we 
have been harbouring in our house the man who would undermine 
the duty and affections of our own daughter! This, then, is the 
rival of our respected neighbour——” 

“ Merchand and sugar-baker, who has houses and tenements, 
besides mountains of molasses and warehouses full of sugar-loaves,” 
added the richer suitor. 

“ And he nothing but a poor artist, who has scarcely got two 
thalers to rub against one another,” exclaimed the mistress of the 
house, contemptuously. 

“ Silence!” said Johaan, “and let him speak for himself.” 

“My good friends,” said Hubert, “ that is what I have been en- 
deavouring to do for the last five minutes. This is the first time 
I have heard anything of any pretensions on the part of Mynheer 
Foulkes to the hand of your daughter. As to my costume, which 
seems to surprise you all, let me say it is that which is worn by 
every gentleman in the country which was my adopted one, when 
they are invited to an evening party. ‘This is my case this even- 
ing. I am therefore not about to visit a sweetheart as Mynheer 
has insinuated, nor was it likely, being already assured I shall 
leave my heart behind me.” 

Having delivered himself of this piece of commonplace gallantry, 
for he was so taken by surprise that he hadn’t time to choose his 
words, Hubert made as if to pass through the shop, but Margaret, 
whose tongue was difficult to stop when once it was fairly wound 
up, interposed between him and his intention. 

“No,” she said; “since you are bold enough to challenge an ex- 
planation, let it be made at once. Mynheer Foulkes 73 

“Mynheer Foulkes and I,” interrupted Hubert, “ will be able 
to find a time and place suitable to the discussion of our respective 
claims. At present I am waited for.” 

Epnate what I call spirit,” said Johaan, aside, rubbing his 

8. 

“ Spirit !’ retorted Margaret. ‘“ Spirit! to challenge a man 
twice as big as himself. He would be sure to hit him, if he could 
hit a haystack.” 


“Who talks of a challenge?” said Hubert. “NotI. Surely 
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he will not annoy Jessonda, when I convince him that he has not 
the slightest chance. Believe me, I should have asked your 
consent, as well as that of my good host’s, before I ventured to 
make your daughter a formal offer of my hand.” 

“ Hear him,” said Margaret, whose anger, warming up gradually, 
had now nearly reached boiling heat; “he would make her the 
offer, he me confer the obligation, the honour. Upon my 
word, I should like to know where the castle of this serene high. 
ness is situated.” 

“Tt is in Spain, no doubt,” said Foulkes, wickedly, “ while 
mine is at Bonn, here. It is in the Rheingasse.” 

This untoward revelation of the courtship that had been for 
some time going on between Hubert and the daughter of his host 
was altogether unfortunate for the former. In the first place it had 
anticipated his making it, as he intended, under more favourable 
circumstances, and in the next, the discussion it occasioned was 
detaining him from his friend Riickert, who he knew would be 
waiting for him at home. 

It placed Jessonda, too, in an embarrassing situation; for while 
there had passed between them all those little attentions and 
endearments which the heart can so well interpret, it had not as 
yet got beyond this. Neither of them had pledged their troth, 
and it was a shock to Jessonda’s feelings that her mother assumed 
Hubert had made her an offer clandestinely. 

“ My dear mother,” she said, “ you are altogether mistaken. I 
cannot tell you now, before strangers, but you wrong Herr Engels, 
I assure you. Another time; you see we are detaining him.” 

“No doubt, my dear,” answered Margaret, shifting her attack 
upon Hubert round to another point—“ no doubt we are keeping 
Herr Engels away from his grand folks. Of course the company 
of tradespeople is not good enough for him.” 

“ My good Madame Zwick,” said Hubert, ‘I see you are deter- 
mined upon persecuting me. I may as well tell you, then, where 
I am going. I am invited to the chateau of the Countess Lamberti. 
It is an honour I did not anticipate.” 

“You!” exclaimed Johaan and his wife, in the same breath— 
‘¢ you invited to the countess’s ?” 

“Yes; but the invitation is due to my profession rather than 
my personal merits, for the countess has never seen me.” 

“There,” said Johaan, triumphantly, “ you see what it is to be 
an artist.” 

“And now, mother,” said Jessonda, “you see how wrong it 
would be to keep Herr Engels away from his friends. No doubt 
when he sees all the fine ladies he will meet with, he’ll be falling 
in love with one of them, and you need not be afraid of his 
running away with the daughter of a humble painter,” 
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«Painter and glazier, I am happy to say,” added the Frau 
qwick. “ Good-night, Herr Engels; I wish you a pleasant 

ning. 

Hubert looked at Jessonda reproachfully ; he hardly knew if he 
should regard this sally as a ruse on her part to mollify her mother, 
or if she really did take it to heart that he would have an oppor- 
tunity of meeting and conversing with some of the fairest women 
in Bonn. 

It was with a somewhat diminished enthusiasm, therefore, that 
he bade his host and hostess good-night, with a request that no one 
should sit up for him, as he intended to accept a bed at his friend 
Riickert’s. 

The announcement Hubert had made, that he was invited to the 
chateau of the countess, did, however, awaken a feeling of per- 
plexity in the mind of Margaret, for she could not help associating 
it in some way with a desire on her part to befriend him, and, 
where the countess took a liking, she had good reason to know 
that no mere protestation of friendship was likely to ensue. Still 
she had promised the sugar-baker to advocate his pretensions to 
the hand of her daughter, and to use her good offices with her 
husband in his behalf. Therefore, on the principle of the German 
proverb, “ Henke nicht alles auf einen Nagel,” she deemed it ex- 
pedient to keep him in good humour in case Hubert should fail to 
conciliate the countess, or to decide to hang up his hat elsewhere. 

The Dutchman was consequently invited by her to join Johaan 
in his pipe, a proposition to which he cheerfully assented. 

“T will tell mine goot neighbour,” he said, “all about my houses 
and my land, and then he will see when I make his little daughter 
mine goot wife she vill be one lady, and have noting to do bot 
order der servants and ride about, for I will keep for her von 
carriage.” : 

“T don’t dispute your wealth, neighbour,” replied Johaan; “ but 
a walk in the sunshine is better than a ride in a storm, and Jessonda 
must choose for herself. If she likes her young countryman, 
though he has got some odd notions, I don’t see anything to object 
to. You may try your luck, Mynheer, and then my wife will be 
satisfied, but I don’t think you will stand much chance.” 

If Jessonda had not made her escape when Hubert left the 
room, she would probably have confirmed this opinion. As it was, 
Mynheer Foulkes proceeded leisurely to light his pipe, and said: 

“Never mind, neighbour Zwick, i wait, I can wait.” 














GEOFFREY CHAUCER AND WILLIAM MORRIS. 


BETWEEN these two names, Chaucer and Morris, lie five fruit- 
ful centuries; a time that has witnessed the vastest advances ip 
the range and accuracy of scientific knowledge, and changes not 
less notable in social and political conditions, With these there 
has come, aes some change in modes of thought and feel- 
ing, and consequently in the pervading tone of literature. Poetry 
is, of all intellectual products, that in which we naturally expect 
least difference between age and age, for its task is to interpret 
the emotions of the common human heart, which is of all ages, 
and bears now the hope, and fear, and care, and love, the exulta- 
tion and the sorrow, that have been its portion from of old. Yet 
how deeply modern poetry differs from the ancient! Progress in 
knowledge has so far brought us only harder problems to face, 
and a more abiding sense of mystery. Advance in life has done 
for the world that which it does for the child, turned its outward- 
gazing eye to a reflective self-consciousness and self-study. Where 
a poet of the older, or, more properly, the younger world, would 
have been content to note down and delineate beauties of nature 
for their own sake, the modern bard describes them as reflected in 
the mirror of his mind, with the thoughts and emotions thereby 
inspired, and wraps about the simplest objects with metaphysical 
subtleties. ‘This method has its merits, and is indeed in great 
part inevitable; it is deeper and more mature; it is the natural 
expression of a thoughtful age; but it has brought into literature 
a predominant tone of deep sadness. Our poets are all “ aweary 
of this great world.” 

Chaucer, the poet of the dawn of English literature, has about 
his poetry the gladness and freshness of the morning, and it is an 
exhilaration to turn to him from our deeper and sadder strains. 
Surely never was on earth a more cheerful spirit, never a keener 
or more observant eye! The world passed before him as a 
spectacle; he drew it, and gave “the very age and body of the 
time his form and pressure;” and when for a moment he turned 
aside, it was with innocent and humorous malice, either to inter- 
ject some sly stroke on the quaint pup ts of the show, or quietly 
to laugh at the showman—himself! Who does not remember his 


description of evening’s approach in due and full poetical style, 
and then 


That is as moche to sayn that it was night ? 
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or the serjeant of law, in the wonderful Prologue: 


Nowher so besy a man as he ther n’as, 
And yet he semed besier than he was ? 


But a thousand such are in the minds of those who love him. 
It would be impossible to find so much freshness, so much simple 
and childlike enjoyment of life and nature in any other English 

t, and a full recompense he gives to those who study him in 
an age so unlike his own. Comparatively few do study him, 
however, the common opinion ignorantly exaggerating the diffi- 
culty of his language and under-estimating the power and interest 
of his writings. It is well, then, that one who professes himself a 
poet-pupil of Chaucer should be amongst us now, and the kindliest 
welcome will greet him who shall prove himself a worthy disciple 
of so great a master. It is in more than one passage of his now 
voluminous writings that Mr. Morris professes discipleship to 
Geoffrey Chaucer, but in none of them with more of his never- 
failing sweetness and grace of expression than in the beginning of 
the last book of “ Jason.” 

Would that I 
Had but some portion of the mastery 
That from the rose-hung lanes of woody Kent 
Through these five hemmed ears such songs have sent 
To us, who, meshed within this smoky net 
Of unrejoicing labour, love them yet. 
And thou, O Mesiér! sven, my Master still, 
Whatever feet have scaled Parnassus hill, 
Since like thy measures clear and sweet and strong, 
Thames stream scarce fettered bore the bream along 
Unto the bastioned bridge, his only chain. 
O Master, pardon me, if yet in vain 
Thou art my Master, and I fail to bring 


Before men’s eyes the image of the thing 
My heart is filled with. 


There can be no question, that of our living poets, and even, we 
think it might be said, of the English poets of the last three 
hundred years, Mr. Morris is the least modern in sentiment and 
style. If he were judged by his power to enter into and interpret 
in song our modern thought, he would hold a much lower place 
than many who are in general poetic gifts immeasurably his 
inferiors. He never touches spiritual problems, nay, he never 
even approaches the sphere in which spiritual problems live, move, 
and have their being; of the doubt, perplexity, and struggle of the 
religious spirit, his poems are wholly innocent; so that neither as 
teacher nor exponent of his time has he any task, and his pages 
would be as true and timely under sha and pagan condi- 
tions, quite other than those under which they have been com- 


posed. Lut he has performed with unequalled power the task 
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which he has undertaken; he does not pretend to teach us how to 
fight our cares and troubles, but he provides a shady retreat from 
them into which we may retire to be calmed and refreshed, 
« Truth has her pleasure-grounds,” writes Wordsworth, 


her haunts of ease 
And easy contemplation ; gay parterres, 
And labyrinthine walks, her sunny glades, 
And shady groves for recreation framed. 


And of these exactly are the poetical writings now under review, 
If any one desires to see Mr. Morris truly criticised, let him turn 
to a page of Mr. Morris’s own work, the six exquisite prefatory 
stanzas to the “ Earthly Paradise.” The task he there proposes 
to himself may be comparatively a humble one, to perform the 
function of a minstrel and not of a bard or seer, but we think that 
no one, on a candid review, will deny that it has been nobly 
fulfilled. 

But, fine and valuable as his poems are, Mr. Morris still, as he 
himself would be the first to admit, is far from being a modern 
Chaucer. The similarity is in superficial points; the difference is 
deep and spiritual. The principal work of Mr. Morris is, like the 
principal work of Chaucer, a collection of tales bound together in 
a poetical setting. In the one case, the tales are told by pilgrims 
going down to Canterbury shrine; in the other, by disappointed 
and baffled pilgrims to the Earthly Paradise, which, through 
many perils and sufferings, they have sought, but have not found 
in the western sea. Both poets are masters in the narrative 
school, and both possess a supreme command of easy, graceful, 
and tuneful verse. But there the resemblance really ends; for it 
would not be easy to find two poetic spirits more diverse than 
those of Chaucer and Morris. They are L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso. 
Chaucer’s prime characteristic 1s good spirits; he seems un- 
burdened by the weight of fear in any direction; Morris is 
“most musical, most melancholy.” Chaucer’s style is fresh and 
sparkling as a slightly-ruffled sea on a summer morning ; the style 
of his modern pupil is sad and solemn as the same sea darkened 
by heavy shadows of cloud, or only lightened by the weird pale 
shining of the moon. Pensive, languid, devoid of humour, and 
often markedly deficient in really human interest, the poems of 
Morris find in the buoyant, quaint, and laughing pages of Chaucer 
not their prototype, but their antithesis. No poet can altogether 
escape from his own age; and Mr. Morris has not escaped the 
sorrowful perplexities of this time by leaving out all consideration 
of, or allusion to, those problems that produce them; for their 
result remains, in an irrepressible note of sadness, through his 
entire writings. Even in his very verse there is a tune of gentle 
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complaining. And always, we may note by the way, when this 
melancholy expresses itself directly, it concerns one theme. * This 
complaint it is which is ever making itself heard, the thought 
which occasions it perpetually recurring—that quick death is 
coming to do away with us and our pleasures, to remove us 
utterly from the happy sights and sounds of earth. Not a charm- 
ing scene is visited, or an hour of perfect delight passed, by any 
of Mr. Morris’s heroes, without the intruding reflection that death 
ends it all, and it comes speedily. And this criticism is true, not 
of the legends alone, where it might have been considered con- 
sistent with the characters, but also of the poet’s own reflections. 
We have the thought of “quick-coming death” three several 
times in the first three stanzas of the Apology at the beginning of 
the “ Earthly Paradise.” The undertone throughout is this: 


O death, that maketh life so sweet, 

O fear, with mirth before thy feet, 

What have ye yet in store for us, 

The conquerors, the glorious ? 

Men say: “ For fear that thou shouldst dic 
To-morrow, let to-day pass by 
Flower-crowned and singing ;” yet have we 
Passed our to-day upon the sea, 

Or in a poisonous unknown land, 

With fear and death on either hand. 


How contrasted that 1s with the spirit of Chaucer, needs not to 
be said. But there is a contrast quite as striking in the field and 
subject-matter of the two poets. It is very curiously, but per- 
fectly, manifested by one little point: Chaucer’s “ scene” is laid at 
the Tabard Inn, Southwark, and afterwards on the road to 
Canterbury ; but Mr. Morris’s pilgrims are gathered in “ A name- 
less city in a distant sea.” This holds all through. Mr. Morris 
has chosen the realm of old romance. He revivifies the old heroes 
of whom the Greek folk loved to hear, Hercules, Perseus, and 
Bellerophon. The beautiful legends of the Argonauts, of Pyg- 
malion, of Cupid and Psyche, are renewed and restored to us, 
touched with fresh beauty and grace; and though he has written 
tales of Scandinavian life with no small power, as the “ Lovers of 
Gudrun,” yet he is ever his best self when he is dealing with 


The fair humanities of old religion, 

The power, the beauty, and the majesty, 

That had their haunts in dale or piny mountain, 
Or forest, by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 

Or chasms or watery depths. 


But Chaucer was a man of the world, a courtier, a political 
actor of considerable importance, a travelled me ree a man of 
rich and varied experience of men and of condition: and his ex- 
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ience was his poetical fortune, his true sphere the real English 
Fr e amidst which he had moved, and which he had looked upon 
with an eye of quick and humorous observance. What a mar- 
vellous light his works cast upon the England of the fourteenth 
century! Without them how little comparatively should we 
know of the state of society then existing, its material and 
spiritual condition ; if the sum of our information had to be 

thered from historians who take the mere husk of a nation’s life 
ee the heart, and give us for the story of a people’s progress the 
barren chronicles of war and hazy records of hazy politics. A 
clear and vigoroys painter of contemporary manners is worth a 
hundred of such writers, especially if he have an experience 
equal to his descriptive power. And so we find within a few 
hundred lines of the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales there lie a 
greater wealth of lively portraiture, and more Reale means for 
gaining an insight into the heart of an age, than ever poet or 
historian compressd into so small a space before or since. Who 
that has read it forgets the Franklin and his jolly habits, in whose 
house “ it snowed of méat and drink;” or the lean scholar of 
Oxenforde; or the poor parson of a town; or the lively limitour, 
whose eyes twinkled in his head as the stars on a frosty night, and 
who was so fine a specimen of those “holy freres” of whom 
Chaucer makes such endless fun? We conclude, then, that the 
main difference between Chaucer and his modern pupil is, that 
the older poet had the firmer grasp of real human life, a quicker 
eye and a livelier interest for the moving scene about him. 

After what we have written above, it is unnecessary for us to 
say that Mr. Morris’s volumes are sources to us of great and real 
pleasure. We do not share the fear which he expresses in the 
concluding stanzas of his “ Earthly Paradise” that his book will 
never reach the Land of Matters Unforgot, after which all poets 
strive, for there is much in it that the world will not willingly let 
die. “Jason” is, in our estimation, the most satisfactory of his 
performances; for, while it is not deficient in any of his peculiar 
merits, it is distinguished by a verve and spirit too much lacking 
in some of his other tales. The “ Earthly Paradise” has no single 
tale equal to “Jason;” but all who have read the “ Death of 
Paris,” the “ Lovers of Gudrun,” and “Cupid and Psyche,” will 
agree with us in naming it a treasure-house of poetical wealth; a 
gallery of exquisite pictures of natural scenes and romantic figures, 

ainted with wonderful grace of outline and delicacy of colour- 
ing ; the land of faerie, truly depicted by one of its own denizens; 
in short, a real, substantial, and permanent enrichment of our 
English literature. 


ruly admirable are his descriptions of the sea and the sea-shore 
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“Jason” is full of them, and the beauty of the following, taken 
from “ Acontius and Cydippe,” is such as every one will acknow- 
ledge : 

He walked beside the summer sea 

As thus he spake, at eventide ; 

Across the waste of waters wide 

The dead sun’s light a wonder cast, 

That into grey night faded fast ; 

And ever as the shadows fell, 

More formless grew the unbreaking swell 

Far out to sea; more strange and white, 

More vocal through the hushing night, 

The narrow line of changing foam 

That *twixt the sand and fishes’ home 

Writhed, driven onward by the tide. 

—So slowly by the ocean’s side 

He paced, till dreamy passion grew ; 

The soft wind o’er the sea that blew, 

Dried the cold tears upon his face, 

Kindly if sad seemed that lone place, 

Yea, in a while it scarce ommal lone, 

When now at last the white moon shone 

Upon the sea, and showed that still 

It quivered, though a moveless hill 

A little while ago it seemed. 


It is, however, impossible, in the case of narrative poetry, to 
convey by brief quotations any adequate idea of its quality, seeing 
that so much of its excellence depends upon the unity and 
harmony of the narratives considered as wholes. Some judges 
have condemned Mr. Morris’s poems as prolix and garrulous, and 
we do not deny they have sometimes appeared to lie open to 
the charge ; there is too much of one level maintained throughout, 
too much monotony of style and treatment; but Mr. Morris has 
expressly said, that his aim is to address the reader in one mood 
of mind, the mood of repose, when there is no desire for startling 
effects, for too passionate an interest, for vexing thoughts and self- 
questionings, but when the mind would rather be but lazily 
attentive, as one by one go by the succession of pleasant pictures 
the poet may cause to pass before it. Such is the minstrel’s hour. 
These volumes are not to be read right off, but to be taken up 
when the hour of “ ease and easy contemplation” comes, to make 
more delightful the dolce far niente of a fatigued spirit. And 
though a hasty reading may find them eae | long and tire- 
some, they are not unfit for a slow and gradual appropriation. 
The complaint that the interest and passion of his pages never rise 
above a certain very moderate level, do not sweep the reader 
breathlessly along in anxious sympathy with the heroes of the 
tales they tell, and are always simple, and clear, and straight- 
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forward, innocent of any intricate or — plot, really is the 
confession that Mr. Morris’s great purpose has been realised, as he 
expressed it in the poetical preface, in these words : 


Let it suffice me that my murmuring rhyme 
Beats with light wing against the ivory gate, 
Telling a tale not too importunate 

To those who in the sleepy region stay, 
Lulled by the singer of an empty day. 


He is a strange poet to be born in the nineteenth century, and 
has nothing to do with the current of modern thought, its con- 
troversies and philosophies. He lives outside that altogether, in 
quite another world. On him has descended “the full effluence 
of romance;” and as a great romantic poet whose imagination was 
splendid, whose fancy was active and fertile in the highest mea- 
sure given to poets, and whose verses have a music at once exqui- 
site and original, future generations, we doubt not, will raise him 
to sit beside the immortals of English literature. And the more 
surely, perhaps, that his writings could not be said to be the 
peculiar fruit of the age in which they have been produced or 
peculiarly applicable to its necessities, will they become the pro- 
perty of all time. To some of our contemporaries we owe larger 
debts than to Mr. Morris, and we must yet prefer the authors of 
“The Ring and the Book” and “ In Memoriam”’ for our constant 
companions and teachers. Most of us will still value more highly 
stronger meat than this, which is comparatively simple food. 
Nevertheless, we can heartily thank Mr. Morris that he has in 
such abundance provided an elevated enjoyment, a recreation 
fitted for the leisure hours of men of taste. In view of this, we 
have no words of blame, because he leaves to our metaphysical 
poets all vexing, wearying problems: these are the “ ravening 
monsters ” that destroy our peace, and these 


mighty men must slay, 
Not the poor singer of an empty day. 

























BRADY’S FOUR ACRES OF BOG. 


BY FELIX M‘CABE,. 


XVII. 


MAJOR ASTER HEARS AN IRISH MELODY. 


A Few months had elapsed since Messrs. Guest’s letter caused 
such anxiety at Fairy Lawn. We left Katty and her mother in 
t trouble lest the threats would be carried out and the mort- 
gagees foreclose on the property; but thanks to their exertions and 
to the sacrifice of several comforts—not to mention Katty’s 
favourite horse—sufficient money was forthcoming to appease the 
London firm, and both ladies were free to sit at their favourite win- 
dow and enjoy the beautiful view without having their minds in any 
way disturbed by such complicated matters as attorneys’ letters. 
The elder lady was rearranging her mourning bonnet, the 
ounger sitting opposite to her, knitting with great rapidity a 
on woollen shawl, which, from the variety of colours, could 
scarcely be in keeping with her usual taste; but this variety was 
charming to the eye of Mary Hagerty, who was to leave for 
America in a day or two, and for whose special benefit Katty was 
working so hard. Autumn was fast approaching, and the bright 
green after-grass, budding forth all over the lawn, looked at a 
short distance like a rich velvet carpet, running to the water’s 
edge. The steamer with its tourists had just passed up, and the 
numerous turf-boats were taking advantage of the breeze to run 
into Scariff Bay. Those essentially native crafts were wending their 
way now and then, loaded with a commodity likely to cheer many 
a humble cabin with its bright purple blaze when winter casts its 
gloom over their mud walls, a the sharp northerly breeze makes 
oung and old acquainted with the shrill voice of the cricket. 
he produce of Ballydy Bog is there built up in huge mounds, 
while the captain and crew, all rolled into one, stands at the helm, 
this floating habitation glides softly down the lake. ‘The chances 
are that the man at the helm and his wife in the cabin never 
exchange a sentence in her Majesty’s English, they have no rates 
or taxes to remind them that they owe allegiance to the higher 
powers, no inhabited house duty disturbs their tranquil moments, 
they are wafted along on the bosom of their native waters, know- 
ing little of the world, and less of its cares: 
Sept.—vVoL. CXLIX. NO. DCIX. x 
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His best companions, innocence and health, 
And his best riches ignorance of wealth. 


We should be curious to know if any of those free sons of the 
sod ever ventured beyond the heads of Kerry, or sailed up the 
Mersey to dispose of their cargo at the world’s emporium. How 
mystified would be the dockmaster at hearing the words from the 
poop, “ Thig-into-galleen !” How difficult to find an interpreter 
for one whose only sentence in English consists in telling yoy 
that he has no English, and yet he speaks his mother tongue 
fluently. Bright-eyed Margaret, who is sitting so —* while 
her hard-worked husband consumes his frugal meal hard by, and 
whom we can scarcely call a foreigner, will interpret every word 
with the greatest a A She will tell you it 1s turf from old 
Ireland, and immediately ask for a “ creeraun” (a portion of a 

d), that she may walk home on Irish soil. 

“The turf-boats are very numerous to-day,” said Katty, as she 
looked out on the lake. 

“Yes, dear, the wind is favourable, it appears, for turning 
Drumry Point, and Major Aster has allowed them to continue 
cutting.” 

“ Oh, indeed, mamma, I was not aware that he changed his 
mind, I am so glad, it will be a great boon to them, poor crea- 
tures. It appeared rather hard to deprive them at first, consider- 
ing that they were so long accustomed to it. It will add very 
much to Major Aster’s popularity, don’t you think so, mamma, if 
it is a fact that he means to contest the county ?” 

“T believe it is, dear,” said Mrs. Phillips, holding her bonnet 
at a distance to see how it looked. “Mr. Ray and Mr. Kennedy 
are both engaged.” 

“Mr. Kennedy, mamma?” 

“ Yes,” 

“YT thought Major Aster’s politics would scarcely suit Mr. 
Kennedy.” 

“T can’t say, dear, how they have arranged that. The other 
candidates have their agents already, and I presume Mr. Kennedy 
is wise enough not to allow politics to trouble him much—at 
least, not to stand in his own light on that account.” 

“ When will the election take place, mamma?” 

“ Not for several months.” 

“Then Major Aster will have abundance of time.” 

“Tt appears he wishes to make the most of it,” said Mr. 
Phillips, putting on her bonnet, and walking towards the glass. 
“ He called yesterday to see Frank, in all probability about the 
election. I do hope if there is a contest that Frank will take no 
active part in it.” 
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Mrs. Phillips was perfectly correct in her surmise of Major 


Aster’s visit. He had called once or twice since his uncle’s death, 
but such visits were very brief, and mere matters of compliment ; 
he now wished to see the owner of Fairy Lawn, and seemed dis- 
appointed when that gentleman was from home. Since the 
major’s return from London he continued his canvass pretty 
actively, but had not considered it necessary to call on his neigh- 
pours.: There was the Marquis of Sickles’ tenantry to be addressed 
one day, and Colonel Stoneman’s the next, so that the gallant 
gentleman’s time was pretty well occupied in other portions of the 
county. Besides, his staunch supporter, the Reverend Frederick 
Fall, rector of Ballydy, was very much opposed to his calling on 
his neighbours. 

“They are so poor,” said the reverend gentleman, “that they 
can't possibly do you harm, and have plenty to occupy their at- 
tention without entering the arena of politics. You must not 
swerve from your opinions, otherwise you will shake the confidence 
so justly placed in you, and injure the cause of truth as by law 
established.” 

But then Mr. Bolland, the semi-official whip, was anxious to 
know how his honourable friend was getting on with his canvass; 
he had just heard of a very knowing fellow in the neighbourhood 
of the name of Kennedy, whose immediate employment he would 
in a special manner urge on his friend. ‘The chance of bein 
useful to Major Aster, so long desired by the Ballydy attorney, 
seemed now close at hand. Mr. Kennedy’s advice was directly 
opposite to Mr. Fall’s in matters of detail. 

“You must see Frank,” said that gentleman, addressing his 
client on their first interview. “He knows as much about the 
county as that stick, but that is neither here nor there, he must be 
kept quiet, otherwise he may turn out very awkward. You are a 
bachelor, my dear sir, and the young lady at Fairy Lawn is open 
to persuasion. Ladies go a long way in these matters, I can tell 
you, major; were I in your boots, my dear sir, ’d make love to 
them all ; nothing like it, take my word for it.” 

_ it a fact,” inquired the major, “that they are so ‘ hard 
up?” 

“Well, you know,” said the attorney, with a shrug of his 
shoulders, “dumb dogs tell no tales. The old man that is in his 
grave would run through ‘the Devon estate’ in addition to his own, 
and Frank knows as little of the management of an estate as that 
watch,” said the little man, pulling out his gold repeater. “ Yet, 
with all that, the name of a Phillips has great weight in the 
county, and the enemy may make a cat’s-paw of it if we are nof 
on the alert.” 
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Such was the advice Mr. Kennedy gave his client, and hence 
the latter’s anxious wish to see Mr. Phillips. 

While the two ladies were quietly talking, the subject of con. 
versation was ushered into their presence by Fogerty, and was 
received most cordially, with that open shake of the hand which 
so plainly indicates the feelings of the heart, and the frank and 
cheerful manner which stamps an Irish welcome. 

“Mr, Phillips is not at home, I understand,” said the major, 
taking a chair near the window. 

s No, we expect him to luncheon, but then it very much 
depends on his sport. When the salmon are too wise he turns 
his attention to another element, and the wild duck suffer for his 
want of success. You find us rather busy,” said the lady, trying 
to arrange her trimmings on the table; “my daughter is shawl 
making and I am bonnet making; this is our favourite window, 
and has a very commanding view.” 

“Very, indeed,” replied the major, looking out. “TI think 
your house is most charmingly situated, such beautiful scencry on 
every side of you. Boydsville is really a prison in comparison.” 

“Oh, you can’t think so, Major Aster. Your garden and 
greenhouses will always make up for the restricted view.” 

“ Well, I don’t know; the greenhouses are very good, and the 
garden in first-class order, so far as I have been able to judge, but 
the wretched look of that waste land—I mean the miserable bog 
—is a great drawback, it reminds one of a penal settlement when 
those men are working.” 

Mrs. Phillips smiled. 

“J can quite imagine your thinking so, Major Aster. We, 
living here, are slow to see what would immediately strike a 
stranger, and you, I'll venture to say, like other English gentle- 
men, will be astonished that everything said of Ireland’s poverty, 
both in England and on the Continent, is an indubitable fact.” 

“It appears so; they care not how they are housed or clothed, 
and poverty to them seems no degradation.” 

These words seemed to sound rather harshly on the ears of Mrs. 
Phillips. No one was more conversant with the every-day life of 
the humble cottier, and few had more sympathy with his efforts 
to put off that journey to the relieving officer in order to procure 
“a ticket for the house.” Yes, anything was preferable to that. A 
life of toil for a miserable pittance, with poverty only a day's 
journey from the bare mud walls, was cheerfully endured, while 
no galley-slave received his freedom with greater joy than the 
struggling cottier the passage money to America. 

«They are too long accustomed to poverty to mind it much,” 
said Mrs. Phillips, “and you are aware that poverty has its vices. 
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On your portion of the bog the people are very poor, they live 
and work hard on the most scanty fare, and the pittance they 
receive is really so small that it is impossible for them to lay by 
anything, or raise themselves from their present position.” 

“Don’t you think, my dear madam, that if the bog was re- 
claimed it would in some way alter their position?” 

This drainage work was quite the major’s hobby and that of 
his Scotch steward, and would be carried out at once were it not 
likely to interfere with his popularity. 

«T think, Major Aster, such a course might be adopted, but 
the difficulties would be very great.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“ You would, in the first place, have to eject all the small hold- 
ings, many of whom have so far reclaimed their little portions as 
to grow oats and potatoes. It is true they merely exist, but any- 
thing to them is preferable to the workhouse.” 

“Yes, ves, 1 see; true, no doubt,” said the gallant gentleman, 
after a short pause; “ perhaps it is as well to let them remain.” 

Katty = very little attention to the conversation. She had 
just heard Boydsville called a prison, and naturally thought how 
altered it must be from the days of her childhood, when she con- 
sidered the garden and greenhouse a fairy palace, when Ryan, the 
kindest of gardeners, would pluck his choicest flowers, and show her 
round the fernery, or, as he called it, his “ cripto gamut.” ‘Those 
were happy days, they were unalloyed with bitter pangs. She 
could then bask in the bright sunshine of a girlish fancy, without 
a care, but now what a change! The gardener and his master 
had passed away, and Arthur had gone por never to return. 
A stranger now reigned in those old familiar halls, and she actually 
heard dear old Boydsville called a prison. 

“Anything unusual on the lake, dear?” said Mrs. Phillips, who 
saw her daughter’s attention was taken up with something. 

“No, mamma,” said the young lady, turning quickly round, at 
the same time dropping her ball of worsted, which was instantly 
handed to her by the gallant gentleman. “Thank you, major. 
I believe I interrupted you, or at least my worsted.” 

“TY was about to ask, Miss Phillips, if you would join our 
ladies’ committee ?” 

“Do you mean your election committee?” said Katty, laughing. 
_ “Well, Lady Coriander calls it her committee, but it is in my 
interest.” 

“Are you really going to contest the county, Major Aster?” 
said Katty, quite naturally, as if she had been thinking it over 
for the last half-hour. 


“Yes, Miss Phillips, most undoubtedly. Lady Coriander is 
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most desirous of your co-operation, ladies; in fact, I have been 
deputed to request it.” . 
rs, Phillips smiled. bb } 

“ Her ladyship is most enthusiastic in everything she takes in 
hand. I congratulate you, Major Aster, in securing the interest 
of one so calculated to serve your cause. For my part, I must 
say that I am so opposed to contested elections, that I would much 
prefer living under a despotic monarchy.” 

“Indeed, madam,” said the major, with no little surprise. 

“Tt may sound heterodoxical to an Englishman, but when you 
take into account the incalcuiable amount of harm produced, when 
ill-will and violence seem to be the rule, you may perhaps per- 
ceive some reason in my opposition.” 

“T am afraid, madam, violence is indispensable in elections 
both in England and Ireland. Every candidate must make up 
his mind to bear his share more or less. Well, Miss Phillips, 
what shall I say to Lady Coriander?” said the major, turning 
round to Katty. 

“Tell her we are delighted to hear of her in a new capacity, 
and hope her efforts will be successful.” 

“She must find a more suitable deputy; you see I can’t prevail 
on you.” 

“ Perhaps you may be more fortunate with my brother, Major 
Aster; we expect him in very soon.” Mrs. Phillips now laid her 
mourning bonnet aside. “If you will excuse me, Major Aster, I 
will send Fogerty to look for his master; he may be somewhere 
in the grounds.” 

“T am afraid I am very troublesome,” said the major. The 
lady smiled and left the room. ‘ Who is to be the fortunate pos- 
sessor ?” said he, catching the shawl Katty was knitting so diligently. 

“This is for a young person who is going to America in a few 
days. Her sister went out some eighteen months ago, and being 
an old servant of ours, I presented her with a woollen shawl. In 
that short time she sent home twenty pounds to pay the passage of 
a brother and sister, and attributes so much of her good fortune 
to the shawl, that I intend presenting fher sister with this, in hope 
that she also may be equally fortunate. You see, Major Aster, 
there is some variety about it,” said Katty, holding up the shawl; 
“but our peasantry are rather partial to colours.” 

“ If so, Miss Phillips, your present will be highly appreciated,” 
said the major, admiring the ten tapering fingers that seemed to 
work with such mechanical steadiness. “Do you ever go to 
town, Miss Phillips?” said he, leaning back in his chair. 

_ “You mean London, I presume, for Dublin seems to be the 
limit of our horizon. Yes, I have been there three times, and 
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seen a good deal of what is called the fashionable world, but I 
must say I was glad to get back again.” 

« Then you are not partial to town life?” 

« Qertainly not, to what I have seen as such.” 

Katty’s frank and open manner seemed rather interesting to 
the hard-headed worldling who sat opposite her, bent on carrying 
out his solicitor’s advice, and making himself agreeable to the 
gentler sex. Though the young lady had not the stately means 
of some of his acquaintances, no one could say but her manners 
were graceful and lady-like, even though she lacked that reserve 
which seems so essential to an English eye. 

“Then you were not favourably impressed with London 
society ?” 

“Not at all, Major Aster. Papa was very well known in 
London, and was quite at home there, but mamma and I were 
always tired after the first fortnight. Last time my eo father 
insisted on our engaging a lady’s-maid, and she insisted in dress- 
ing us as she thought proper, so that we were like a pair of wax- 
dolls sent out every evening, in order that one lady’s reception 
might be as great a success in.point of numbers as another.” 

The major smiled. 

“You don’t fancy being made a passive body in order to fill up 
the numbers ?” 

“Tt is no pleasure to me.” 

“Not even to read your name next day in the Morning Post?” 

“None whatever.” 

“Tam informed, Miss Phillips, that you play the harp very 
well, and I am anxious to afford myself the pleasure of hearing 
you,” said the major, again replacing one of Katty’s woollen balls 
which strayed away. 

“Do you like the harp, Major Aster?” said she, looking quite 
pleased at the mention of her favourite instrument. 

“T have had no opportunity of judging as yet, Miss Phillips; 
but I hope soon to——” 

Mamma now entered the room. 

“T am sorry to say that my son is not to be found on the 
grounds, Major Aster. He ought to have been in an hour ago, 
but you see his movements are rather uncertain.” 

“Perhaps, madam, he is more fortunate than he anticipated. I 
shall do myself the honour of calling on another occasion.” 

“You'll stay to lunch, major?” 

“Thanks, very much; but I am engaged to Ray, otherwise 
should be most happy.” 

After some little gentle persuasion, Katty was induced to lay 
aside her woollen shawl and gratify the major’s wish. She ran 
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her fingers over the wires with the air of an accomplished player, 
and, quite unconscious that she was the object of the gallant gen. 
tleman’s admiration, looked up from her music-stool before com. 
mencing. 

“TJ must tell you, Major Aster, that I only play national airs on 
the harp; if you prefer any other we must try the piano.” 

“Not at all, Miss Phillips,” said the would-be candidate for the 
county of Carra, whose object it was to appear more national than 
the Irish themselves. “ I think the melodies are very beautiful.” 

Immediately the thrilling sound of the harp was heard through 
the house. Fogerty paused, in the act of rubbing his silver, to listen 
to the soothing tone of the “ Clearseach,” as the old man would 
persist in calling the vee in Irish. Major Aster asked permission 
to open the window, and very soon the high notes of Katty’s rich 
soprano were ushered back in faint echoes from the still waters of 
the lake. The man who sat so close to her was once the roué at . 
Calcutta, the systematic gambler at Baden-Baden, the hard- 
hearted worldling in London; yet, as he listened to the soft voice 
of one whom a few hours ago he considered a simple country girl, 
nobler and holier thoughts seemed to spring up in that hitherto 
barren breast. His previous life and feelings were hushed into 
silence while he listened with breathless emotion to that soft im- 
. posing melody, “ The Valley lay smiling before me.” 

Katty threw all the pathos of her devoted nature into Moore's 
beautiful words. Was she not representing to an Englishman 
the national instrument of her country, and proving to him that 
the soul of music had not yet fled from Irish soil, though the 
pomp and pride of her ancestors were slumbering for ever? 


By-and-bye, when the major had taken his departure, Mrs. 
Phillips remarked that she never heard her daughter sing so well 
before. 

“Well, mamma!” said the young lady, laughing; “ don’t you 
remember what Miss Rebaldi often said? I required to be taken 
in the humour. Major Aster never heard the Irish harp before, 


and, perhaps, like Mr. Percival, he had an idea it resembled the 
bag-pipes.” 


XVII. 


THE TWO PARISH FRIESTS. 


_ As Major Aster had suspected, the master of Fairy Lawn fell 
in with more sport than he anticipated, Under ordinary circum- 
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stances, Frank would be home to lunch according to reer, 
had he not met with the parish priest and another clerical friend. 
Frank had just landed on a little island, which he and Arthur 
Fosbery generally called the “ Inner Man,” in consequence of its 
being the depét for refreshment on their mr excursions, 
where he was soon joined by the Rev. Michael Moloney and his 
friend, the Rev. Luke Kirwan. Mr. Kirwan was a man very well 
known in the county. His appearance was not very striking to 
an ordinary observer unacquainted with his fame as a politician. 
He was rather below the middle height, of very spare habit, with 
a quick, sharp eye, and hard expression. Both himself and his 
reverend brother had had rather a long ride, to pay their last tribute 
‘ of respect to a departed parishioner. Mr. Kirwan was to spend 
the day with his friend the parish priest of Ballydy, and consult 
with him as to what was to be done at the coming election. They 
had already talked the matter over previous to embarking in 
Father Moloney’s boat; but Father Michael was in no humour 
to give his attention to the subject which seemed so prominent in 
his friend’s mind. Father Luke came chiefly with the idea of 
consulting him before calling a meeting of his clerical brethren 
through the county, and seemed rather disappointed that the 
venerable pastor of Ballydy would not enter on the subject. 

“Now, Father Michael, you seem to be out of sorts to-day.” 

“Tam not out of sorts, Luke, thank God, but I can’t see to 
those matters you allude to just at present. Why now?” 

“Well, if you wish to know, I shall have enough to think of 
until this trial is over, and I am afraid we can’t get the counsel we 
expected from Dublin.” 

“Do you mean Brady’s trial?” 

“ Yes,” 

“Why, a body would think you were going to stand your own 
trial, you are so anxious, Father Michael.” 

“We will all have to stand our trial yet, Luke, before an 
omnipotent judge, and God grant the charity which we show to 
each other may be of some support to us.” 

“Well, then,” said Father Luke, for the first time forgetting 
that all-absorbing subject, the election, “what do you think 
about it?” 

“J don’t know what to think, Luke. If Brady is guilty he 
ought to suffer, but, if innocent, ought not to want a clever 
counsel.” 

“That same is right enough,” said his friend, “but can’t you 
raise the money ?” 

“Not very well. See here now, Luke,” said the elder gentle- 
man, looking direct at his friend. ‘You will have to give five 
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pounds instead of the three you promised me. Do now, like g 
good man, and you'll be none the worse for it, take my word.” 

Father Luke’s sharp eyes met those of his reverend brother, as 
his countenance showed the nearest approach to a smile. 

“Begar, Father Michael, there is no getting over you. A bod 
would think Iam made of money. I suppose, as you say it, 
must, though I don’t know how I can just now, as I promised to 
pay the smith to-morrow for doing up my outside car, and sure 
the duckens a penny I'l! have left in the house if you take the five 

unds.” 

“Qh, you have your health, Luke,” said Mr. Moloney, looking 
very pleased at the prospect of getting five pounds, “and I'll go 
ham will have a few good weddings this Shrovetide to make 
up for it.” 

Pa Faith, then, Ishould want them. Here I am now, and for the 
last two years can’t spare a ten-pound note to take me to Lisdown- 
varna Spa.” 

“You don’t want it, Luke. You know Providence tempers the 
wind——” 

“You are welcome to your joke now, Father Michael, after 
shearing me out of my five pounds. What a Job’s comforter you 
are turned out all in a minute.” 

The two parish priests were remarkably good friends, though 
they differed very considerably in manners and temperament. Mr. 
Moloney was as calm as his friend was fiery and impetuous. His 
open countenance, his mild, placid eye, his calm and dignified ex- 
pression as he pleaded for the unfortunate culprit, was a striking 
contrast to the thin drawn countenance, the sharp, restless eye, and 
now and then mysterious look of his friend. 

The Rev. Luke was disinterested to a degree; he was proof against 
all the allurements of the Marquis Sickles to blunt in some way 
the irony which seemed to fall with incisive power on the heads of 
his political opponents. Those that were not with him must be 
against him, and, unlike his friend, he made no allowance for 
their sincerity. He would be a warm supporter to any candidate 
who was prepared to agree with his themes of landlord aggression 
and Ireland’s wrongs, but equally as uncompromising an enemy to 
those who would not. In his own estimation he was an out-and- 
out Liberal, and willing to go any lengths to further that cause. 

“There is the young masther,” said the boatman, as they drew 
near the island where rank Phillips had just landed. 

“What young master?” said Father Luke, whose hearing was 
much more acute than his friend’s. 

“Well, your raverance, young Misther Phillips.” 
“The very man I wanted to see,” said Mr. Kirwan. “See 
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here, Father Michael. I have been thinking about this, youn 
man for the last week. I don’t know what put it out of my hea 
now. He would be just our man. What do you think‘ now, 
Father Michael. Steer us to the island anyhow, and we will talk 
to him.” 

The boat was now turned in the direction of the island. Father 
Luke was to find out Mr. Phillips’s opinion on the different sub- 
jects which occupied the imperial parliament, and Father Moloney 
was to request his assistance towards the Brady defence fund. 

«T will let you make the most of him, Luke, and then try what 
I can do after,” said Mr. Moloney, with a smile, as the two gentle- 
men landed. 

Father Luke walked a little in advance, and reached out his 
hand to Frank before his friend had time to introduce him. 

“Perhaps you forget Father Luke Kirwan, Mister Frank?” 
said Mr. Moloney, seeing that the young man was not quite pre- 

ared for the vigorous shake his hand had just received. , 

“TI can’t say that [remember him,” said Frank, looking directly 
at Father Luke. 

“Never mind, Mr. Phillips, I remember you, and knew you 
before your shoes cost fourpence. Glad to see your father’s son 
any day in the year, Sunday in particular. We will come to the 

oint at once. What are you going to do about this election? 
That’s the way to put it, eh?” 

“Father Michael, come over here,” said the little man, pointing 
to the opposite end of the island. “ We don’t wish those fellows,” 
alluding to the boatmen, “ to overhear us.” 

The three now walked in the direction pointed out by Mr. 
Kirwan, Frank Phillips not as yet aware of their object. hen 
they arrived at the water’s edge, Mr. Kirwan requested Frank to 
be seated on one of the large stones, while his reverend brother 
occupied another. He himself remained standing. 

“Now, Mr. Phillips, I may as well tell you that we landed on 

this island to hear your intentions about this election.” 
_ Frank had some difficulty to suppress’a smile at the earnest and 
a manner of Father Luke. His hat was now laid aside 
and hand extended as the breeze played some sport with the few 
spare locks combed so carefully to hide his baldness. Father 
Luke on his favourite topic was a very different man from the 
gentleman we saw a few minutes before bewailing the loss of the 
Lisdownvarna Spa on his general health. ‘The spacious lake 
before him might have been a vast mass of humanity, so fixed was 
the reverend gentleman’s attention. 

“What we want, Mr. Phillips, is some one of our own kidney 
to represent us—some one who has the moral courage to stand up 
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for what he knows and believes to be right even against the 
adverse clamour of a nation of autocrats. We don’t wish oy, 
member to join those political doctors who advocate bleeding the 
country for what they tell us, with as much coolness as impudence, 
is & « towed purpose; whereas their real object is to conden US 80 
feeble that they can ride roughshod over the prostrate carcass of 
Irish nationality. But, Mr. Phillips, though we live on a humid 
soil on a solitary ocean, that humid soil has reared men who 

roved themselves under trying circumstances the knuckle-bone of 

ngland, and were it not for whose services Great Britain might 
well dispense with the adjective. We have now a ‘Couth Brack’ 
aspiring to the honour, and, propped up by landlord tyranny, 
expects to show his Creole face in parliament. Will the electors 
of Carra allow such a man to sell the pass? Will Irishmen so far 
forget themselves and those ancestors who freely shed their blood 
in the cause of freedom? No, Mr. Phillips, we have been too often 
sold in the market of English corruption; we have too long 
listened to the soft words which butter no parsnips, and if we 
can’t procure repeal of the union, let us at any rate send to parlia- 
ment men who will fairly represent our feeling. Then I may say 
with the poct: 


Crime shall cease, and ancient fraud shall fail, 
Justice returning, lift aloft her scale.” 


“ Hear, hear,” said Mr. Moloney. 

This approval on the part of his reverend brother gave some 
fresh impetus to Father te who continued his discourse with 
still greater energy, now and then turning on the point that they 
must send some one to parliament who would frirly represent 
them. Time was pressing, delays were dangerous, and they now 
asked another Phillips of the Lawn, like his ancestors, to come to 
the rescue. 

It was close on the dinner-hour before Frank reached home. His 
mother and sister were getting very uneasy, and were about to send 
Fogerty again in search of his master, when Katty saw the weary 
sportsman approach leisurely up the lawn. In a few minutes he 
entered the room, and, walking carelessly up to the sofa, took full 
possession of that piece of furniture. 

“ Have you had much sport to-day?” said Mrs. Phillips. 

“No; very little.” 


“TJ should have thought,” said Katty, “ you would leave no 
fish in the river, you were so long away.” 


“T must take you with me, Kit, next time, to see if you can’t 
charm them.” 


“You look very tired, dear,” said Mrs, Phillips, . 
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«No wonder, mother; I have been hooked myself to-day.” 


“Flow, dear?” 

« Why I met with Mr. Moloney and another little man, Father 
Luke something or other.” 

«Father Luke Kirwan,” said Katty; “he is the parish priest of 

mry. 
Freire des eavsting cbcidectel?” inquired. Mrs. Phillips, whose 
suspicions were now aroused. 

“JT can’t say, mother; but their object is quite clear. They 
think I would make a first-class member of parliament. What 
do you think, mother?” said Frank, laughing. “ Very possibly 
the government would appoint me secretary for war, particularly 
if they knew I was so fond of hard work.” 

Though Mrs. Phillips was very much annoyed with the two 
clergymen for trying to allure her son into the dangerous path of 
politics, she could not help smiling at his being made a secretary 
for war, or a secretary for anything else, considering that there 
was such difficulty in getting him to write even the shortest 
note on the most pressing business. 

“ By Jove! this Father Luke is a capital piece of flesh; he 
fired some round shot at government, and charged their flank in 
dashing style. Aster will find him a difficult nut to crack, from 
all accounts.” 

“T hope, Frank, you have made no promises to Mr. Kirwan?” 
said his mother, looking directly at him and unable to conceal her 
anxiety. 

“T have no notion of putting myself in Mr. Kirwan’s hands, 
mother, though he declared that I should be elected free of ex- 
pense and without moving in the matter directly. I suppose he 
means that I need not leave this sofa, but wake up some afternoon 
and find myself an M.P.” 

Mrs. Phillips was rather pleased that Frank should consider 
the reverend gentleman’s offer as a mere boast; but she was not as 
yet satisfied in her mind as to her son’s action in case Mr. Kirwan 
renewed his very tempting offer. 

“T shall write to Mr. Kirwan, Frank,” said Mrs. Phillips. 

“{ don’t see there is much necessity, mother. I spoke plainly 
enough. If the deputation he alluded to comes here, I shall give 
them the same answer.” 

These words were much more satisfactory to Mrs. Phillips. 
She would write to her friend, Mr. Moloney, and prevent this 
deputation if possible, and then everything would be right. 

rs. Phillips.continued her needlework in silence, and Katty 


her shawl for some time, until Frank again resumed the con- 
versation. 
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“JT hear the judge is to be here in a day or two, and Brady’s 
trial will be no longer postponed.” 

The very mention of Brady’s trial caused the two ladies to look 
in the direction of the speaker. Mrs. Phillips never allowed her- 
self to think on this subject. She would almost shudder involun- 
tarily at the name of Brady. 

“Mr. Moloney expects a very ‘able counsel from Dublin to 
defend him,” said Frank. 

“Has Mr. Moloney said anything about his poor wife?” said 
Katty, looking most anxiously at her brother. 

“ Yes; he thinks she will lose her mind.” 

“Oh, how shocking; is it not, mamma?” 

“ Yes, dear, very.” , 

Katty laid down her shawl, looking most beseechingly at her 
mother. The young lady’s first impulse was to rush off at once 
to the bedside of the wretched woman; but she remembered her 
mother’s words, “ That there was to be no communication directly 
or indirectly with Brady’s house.’ He had broken the solemn 
promise to leave quietly, and Katty knew how keenly her mother 
felt on the subject; but this man’s wife was ill now, very ill, and 
perhaps requiring the necessaries of life. Katty’s heart sank 
within her as she thought over the many bitter pangs which must 
have rent the mind of this poor, simple woman, with her large 
young family leaning on her for support; that here she should 
remain while a human creature suffered such mental anguish, and 
this little heart, so full of sympathy and womanly tenderness, 
must not utter one word of consolation. 

Frank now left the sofa and walked to the window, near where 
the two ladies were sitting. He took up the shawl which Katty 
was in the act of working previous to the sad news of Mrs. Brady. 

“T say, Kit, Pll tell you what this will do for?” said Frank, 
laying his hand fondly on his sister’s shoulder; “it would make a 
capital landing-net for salmon.” 

“Thank you, Frank,” said the young lady, rather sharply; 
“when I wish to turn anything to good account, I won't forget 
to consult you.” 

* Don’t you think so, mother ?” 

“T beg your pardon,” said Mrs. Phillips, looking up, as if un- 
conscious of her son’s presence. “I was thinking of something 
else, Frank; what did you say?” 

“T was only giving Kit a little advice.” 

“Oh, indeed! I should be glad, Frank, if you would tell 
Fogerty to ride over to Carra and ask Dr. Sharp if he would be 
good enough to see Mrs. Brady.” 

“There is no necessity, Mrs. Phillips. Mr. Moloney made 4 
similar request a day or two ago, and I understand Sharp is i 
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attendance. Mr. Moloney is making a collection for Brady’s 
defence; he expects to get some first-class counsel from Dublin, 
and I have promised him five pounds. Why, if the fellow is 
innocent, as some say, this man from Dublin ought to be able to 
show it. Mr. Moloney has taken two of his boys, and asked me 
if I could find anything to do for another; of course his wife is 
not implicated in the matter.” 

Mrs. Phillips looked up at her son, as if he read the very 
thoughts passing in her mind. While she tried to reconcile her- 
self to the idea of again appearing at Brady's cabin, she asked her- 
self: Were they deserving of Ym Did she not try every- 
thing in her power to ward off a quarrel? And when she, with 
the greatest trust in Brady’s word, considered everything arranged, 
this dreadful crime was committed. 

“No, Frank, I never heard she was implicated; but you know 
what a cruel murder it was, and how even to this day it 1s the talk 
of the country.” 

“Well, Brady is not found guilty yet, mother, and we must 
assume his innocence until the contrary is proved.” 

Frank’s words uttered in his usual off-hand way made no little 
impression on his mother. Mrs. Phillips had her own little code 
of laws to direct her, generally based on strong conviction and 

ood sense. She arrived at her conclusions after due deliberation, 
and though she might forgive the man who so thoroughly deceived 
her, she could not shut her eyes to the fact that her visit to Brady’s 
house would have anything but a salutary effect on men of a 
similar character. On the other hand, before Frank mentioned the 
bare probability of Brady’s innocence, Mrs. Phillips never allowed 
herself to think that oe was possible; and though she could not 
realise the fact, she prayed that it might be the case. 

When Frank left the room, she endeavoured to shake off the 
feelmg which seemed to grow over her. She walked to her 
writing-desk, and then procured the necessaries for writing a note. 
She brought the sheet of note-paper and envelope, together with 
pen and ink, to the little table near the window, in order that she 
might have more light. Mrs. Phillips remained for some time in 
deep thought, holding the pen in her hand ready to commence 
her letter, but it was quite clear that something occupied her 
mind to that degree that she could not proceed with what to her 
was a very light task, namely, writing a short note. Katty had 
resumed her work at Mary Hagerty’s shawl, when Mrs. Phillips 
laid down her pen, and locked at her daughter for an instant: 

“T really, dar can’t divest myself of the idea that this Mrs. 
nat may be in want of something?” 

“Oh, mamma,” said Katty, bounding up from her seat and 
embracing her mother, “ may I go and see?” 
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“ Well, my darling, dinner will be ready very soon. You had 
better wait until morning.” 5 2 

“ Oh, mamma dear!” said Katty, kissing her mother, “1 don’t 
care about dinner. I don’t, indeed, mamma.’ 

“T am afraid, Katty, I have been rather uncharitable towards 
Brady’s family; but I have received no little provocation, and 
there is yet time to make some amends.” 

In a very few minutes the last lingering rays of a setting sun 
cast its pale light over the graceful figure of the young lady of 
the lawn, as she walked along the green fields in the direction 
of Balydy Bog. Her dog Pluto bounds before her, now and then 
turning back to see if he can relieve his mistress in carrying a 
small basket. 

No, Pluto, this basket is too valuable. The bottle of port 
wine, which is only a portion of its contents, requires some care in 
its carriage, and under its weight you could not trip along so 
lightly as your mistress, with her thin pair of slippers, regardless 
of the heavy dew on the grass. 

Katty had no thought, save one, how she could succour the 
miserable Mrs. Brady—how she could make the wretched cabin 
the abode of comfort, and recal back to reason this over-taxed 
mind. We will not follow the young lady on her mission of 
charity. We merely take a longing glance as the sun sets on her 
fair figure, and, as she gradually fades from our view, we in- 
voluntarily utter the words, ‘‘ God bless her !” 





ONOMAKLYTUS. 


Love, art thou not too pure for lips like mine 
To breathe into the day thy glorious name? 
It will escape me while I wait your sign, 
FE’en though I hesitate for very shame. 


N ve let me speak it, love: for when to pray 
en to their inner chambers slowly go, 
Is it their sin that Christ’s pure name they say, 
Though for their guilt their heads be drooping low? 


The rather are they justified thereby, 

And rise more holy from their bended knee, 
Greatened by His great name. Dear love, may I, 
Breathing thy name, so greatened be by thee! 
Francis GLEpstanes Wavau, B.A., Oxon 


x 














THE MEADOWS FARM. 


A TALE OF THE SURREY HILLS. 


IIT. 


A sHorT time after the marriage, William was called into 
Mr. Stokeley’s office and told that the firm would dispense with 
his services. In vain did he endeavour to ascertain the cause to 
which he owed his dismissal; Mr. Stokeley was obdurate, and 
would not assign any reason, though he unwillingly admitted that 
it was in consequence of no misconduct on William’s — Wil- 
liam thought he could trace in this the hand of Basil, and sick 
at heart, brooding over this shivering of all his dreams of 

rosperity through no fault of his own, he mournfully wended 
his way home. Bessy was waiting for him at the door, and wel- 
comed him with one of her own sweet smiles, but it seemed to 
mock his misery. At last he found courage to tell her what had 
happened. She made light of the whole affair, and said that he, 
one of the most skilful workmen in the town, would have many 
situations offered to him, quite as lucrative as his former one, as 
soon as it became known that he was out of work. With these 
and other equally cheering remarks did Bessy chase the gloom from 
off her husband’s brow, until in an hour or so his usual cheerful 
manner returned to him, and he began to think that it was 
rather a lucky thing than otherwise for him to lose his situation. 
In the morning a note, which ran as follows, was received: 


“William Stevens, the first link in the chain is completed. 
“B.S.” 


William applied for work at one of the largest establish- 
ments in the town, and received answer that he would at once 
be supplied with a situation when he produced a character from 
his previous employers. Not in the least doubting the honour of 
the firm, he saw Mr. Stokeley on the following day, preferred 
his request, and was peremptorily refused. Much taken aback, 
William asked what reason there was for the refusal. Mr. 
Stokeley replied, with a sarcastic smile: 

_ “There is no reason whatever; but we refuse to grant your 
request. Think of some one on whom this refusal would confer 
exquisite pleasure.” : 
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William at once went home and told Bessy, and she advised 
him to go to the firm he had applied to, tell them the whole case, 
the suspicions he had as to who was secretly working 
him, and the reasons for the hostility. He called at the office 
and told his plain, straightforward story, but, instead of the sym- 
pathy he expected, was received with a suspicious smile, as much 
as to say, “ Yes, my man, your fine, romantic story may be all 
very well in its way, but you must not expect us to believe it, nor 
to find you employment when your conduct is so very doubtful,” 
and thus was he abruptly dismissed. It is needless to recount the 
hopes and disappointments William sustained during the next few 
weeks ; suffice it to say, that he was coldly repulsed at every place 
at which he applied for work, and he inwardly cursed the rigid 
trades’ unionism and fellowship in oppression on the part of the 
masters. 

It was now almost two months since he had left Mr. Stokeley’s 
employ, when, going along the street one day, disconsolate, care- 
worn, looking fearfully to the time when his smail store of 
savings should be exhausted, and brooding with suppressed rage 
on the effect which privation and care had produced upon Bessy 
—how it had robbed her of most of that cheerful, irrepressibly 
joyous look which used to characterise her, and which had not 
now entirely disappeared, but seemed forced and unnatural— 
and her face had that pinched look which is the inseparable 
attendant of poverty and want. Well, he was going on with his 
face turned to the ground, and utterly oblivious of all that was 
passing in the busy street, when he saw the following bill, con- 
spicuous in all the rotundity of large lettering on a blank wall: 


“ RAILWAY STRIKE. 
“Wanted, men with a knowledge of engineering to take the 
place of those on strike. Apply, Manager, Locomotive Depart- 
ment, Wheelborough.” 


Now, although William had served his apprenticeship to the 
art of constructing locomotives, and not of directing the 
machinery when constructed, yet he had obtained by observation 
a pretty good knowledge of the duties of an engine-driver. He 
read the placard over several times, and weighed well his ability 
for the duties set forth in it; but the picture of Bessy, conjured 
up in his mind’s eye, decided his course of action—he saw the 
manager, who seemed {satisfied of his ability, and he received an 
order to commence work on the following day. Bessy was over 
joyed at the news William brought, and succeeded in talking him 
into a no mean estimate of his own abilities. 
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Punctually to the minute he appeared at the station the next 
morning, and made his trial trip on the engine of a train, 
and he made such pro in the knowl of his duties, that 
he became known to the manager as a somewhat superior man to 
those whose services the company had availed themselves of in 
the emergency. In a short time he got promoted to the pilotage 
of the trains which required most skilful driving, and this 
carried with it an advanced salary, making his home once more 
assume a comfortable appearance. 


IV 


Tar wind whistled with shrill discord among the rafters of 
the old and smoke-dried station, and seemed to play in mournful 
decadence a dirge, in unison with the dismal sound emitted from 
the engine. The solitary couple of officials moved in and out 
among the carriages in a state of semi-somnolency, and the iso- 
lated group of passengers seemed—muffled up as they were in 
great-coats and voluminous mufflers, to, in some measure, coun- 
teract the effects of the cold and piercing November wind, 
which seemed to rejoice in the eat possession of the 
building generally crowded with every possible phase of hu- 
manity, but now deserted by all the busy hum of active life—as 
if labouring to appear cheerful under desperate circumstances, 
and paced up or. down the platform with measured strides, 

ing at the doors of the now tenantless refreshment-room 
--which brought before them delightful visions of Bass’s best 
and Guinness’s incomparable ae for the hundredth time 
the announcements of the flaming placards, with apparently as 
much interest as if they had never seen them before; looking 
appealingly at the antique clock which ticked out with dull 
monotony what seemed to be anything but fleeting moments, 
and endeavouring, under overwhelming disadvantages, to extract 
asmile by the repetition of stereotyped jokes from the sleepy 
porters, whose imagination—not being naturally of the most ex- 
pansive dimensions—could not see the point of, much to the dis- 
gust and contempt of their propounders, who, in a pompous tone 
and with ow paseinaciotion, bewailed the stupidity of our work- 
ing-class population. This was the scene as William stepped on 
the engine preparatory to the long journey to the north, per the 
twelve-forty-five express. He found that a new stoker had 
taken the place of ‘the man who had hitherto acted in that 
capacity, and the voice and form seemed somewhat familiar to 

; but rack his brain as he might, he could not recollect 
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esta | seen the man before. However, he dismissed all this 
from his mind and talked cheerfully to his companion, who; 
though he at first exhibited remarkable reticence, at length was 
drawn into conversation, though even then guarded and cautious, 
Well, the time arrived, the passengers stopped their perambula- 
tions on the platform, and briskly stepped into the carriages; the 
porters wakened up from their lethargy and bustled about with 
alacrity; the guard made his a the signal was given; 
the engine gave a ly ae , and the train glided gently out 
into the cold night air. No words passed between the two men 
on the engine for some time, and a close observer of the stoker 
might have noticed that he went rather clumsily about his work, 
and that his hands were not blackened by toil, but were fair and 
white as a lady’s, and a large gem ring glittered on one of his 


fingers. 

Phe night was pitchy dark, and the train rushed on at a speed 
little, if any, short of sixty miles an hour, and the wind whistled 
dismally as the engine clove the air in its rapid flight. Now that 
they were fairly on the journey, our hero had a little time to look 
around him, and his gaze fell upon the stoker, who was replenish- 
ing the engine fire, but so awkwardly that William involuntarily 
exclaimed : 

“T guess you have not been long at this trade.” 

The man ae up, and at that instant William’s eye caught 
sigat of the gem glistening on his finger, and in surprise, in 
a bantering tone, he said : 

“T am thinking, man, that that trinket would have been better 
suited for a lady’s drawing-room than the tender of a locomotive.” 
And then, recollecting that the man had perhaps, as he himself 
had, known better times, and treasured the ring as a memento of 
bygone days, he said, as a rapid shadow seemed to dart across the 
face of the man, “ Nay, man, don’t be offended ; it is only my 
rough way of expressing myself. I, too, have seen better days, 
and can sympathise with you. Come, shake hands, as a token of 
friendship.” 

On saying this, William extended his hand to the stranger, but 
he pushed it rudely aside; and laying his hand on William's 
shoulder, said, as the fitful firelight » dew on his countenance, 
and the wind whistled in discordant shrieks about his ears : 

“ William Stevens, do you remember offering your hand to one 
whom you had wronged, in the hope by this hypocrisy to palliate 
deeper sin, who refused it as scornfully and contemptibly as 

do now ?” 3 

William started when he heard his name pronounced, and a 
cold shudder came almost imperceptibly over him as he heard the 
menacing tone adopted by the man, but he said, in a calm voice: 
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«] have never wronged either you or living man.” 

The stranger approached closer, and said : 

“You want your memory refreshing, William Stevens.” And 
then, bending down, he whispered in his ear, “ Do you remember 
the Meadows Farm ?” 

“T do. Ihave good reason for so doing. There some of the 
happiest days in my life were passed ; there I wooed and won my 
wife. But the place is also associated with sorrow, for there I 
lost, through a misapprehension, a friend to whom I was much 
attached.” 

“Do you remember that friend uttering a threat of vengeance 
towards you, and have you ever known him break his word?” 

“Never; but he has since done me great and grievous injury, 
and I hope that has satisfied his vindictive spirit. But why do 

ou ask me these questions?” said William. ‘I cannot divine 
Sos you have got a knowledge of my private affairs, and even if 

ou have by some accident obtained that knowledge, I do not ac- 
eclodes your right to catechise me thus.” 

At this moment a gust of wind swept suddenly round the 
engine and blew off a cap and wig from the man’s head, he at the 
same time unloosening the canvas dress which he wore, and he 
stood revealed—Basil Stokeley—and in a sarcastic tone he said: 

“William Stevens, do you now deny my right to question 

ou?” 

“No, I do not, Basil. But why this masquerade? If you re- 
quire information from me, why not come openly and boldly and 
ask for it, not forget your own dignity and self-respect so far 
as to act as you have done?” 

“T have registered a vow, which I dare say you will yet re- 
member, that I would make your life one long misery. In this I 
have to some extent succeeded, but not to the full bent of my 
wishes. Now is the time for consummating my vengeance. 
Before this train reaches its destination, either you or I shall be 
wiped from off the muster-roll of humanity.” 

“You are jesting, surely, Basil. You can never be led into 
the commission of a most heinous crime in revenge for the mis- 
carriage of a youthful passion. You once had some regard for 
Bessy ; let that now prevent you from rushing headlong into 
crime.” 

“Fool, through you I wish to gain a grand revenge on one 
who scorns an honest love.” 

_ “Tdare you to the worst,” said William, excitedly. “I was 
inclined to * friendly at first, but your almost fiendish threats in 
regard to my wife have turned all my friendship into hatred, and 
T now defy all your efforts.” 

Basil’s eyes glistened, and his face was almost livid with passion 
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as he sprang at once at his opponent, who, by keeping cool an 
collected, managed to ward off his blows. Basil, ceapiad 7 
his failure, seized a heavy fire-shovel, and aimed a fearful blow 
directly at the head of his antagonist, who, by springing nimbly 
aside, managed to evade it, and before Basil could recover from 
the shock consequent on the force with which the blow was de. 
livered, William seized him, and pinning his arms to his sides 
with almost superhuman strength, he forced him gradually back. 
wards to the den of the engine. But as in his excitement he 
was about to force him off the engine, a relenting spirit came 
over him, and sternly he said: 

“Basil, I have you now completely in my power, and could, 
if I willed it, mete out to you the same punishment which your 
vindictive spirit had planned for me, but the ee of my wife 
seems to rise up before me and forbid the deed. I cannot resist 
the force of that command ; and so, for the sake of early friend- 
ship, for the disappointment you have sustained by my success, 
ak for a benefit which you, conjointly with myself, rendered to 
one dear to Bessy’s heart, I forgive all the ome you have in- 
flicted upon me, all the base motives which you have attributed 
to all my actions, and adjure you once more to accept the hand 
of friendship.” 

Basil stood, dark with the particles of dust which had clung to 
him in the pursuit of his unusual work, panting with the exertion 
consequent on the late struggle, almost choked with the bitterness 
of conflicting emotions, and said : 

“ W illiam——” 

But the remainder of the sentence was drowned by a shrill 
whistle, a sudden glare of red lights, and a confused shock, and 
before either of the occupants of the engine had time to collect 
their thoughts there was a crash and an unearthly shriek, and all 
was oblivion to them. 

In the heat and excitement of the struggle neither of the com- 
batants had given a thought to the engine. Consequently, 
unguided, uncontrolled, it had rushed on, increasing in speed 
every minute, until it had come into collision with a passenger 
train which was standing in the station. 

All was confusion and turmoil in the station. Railway officials 
rushed hither and thither jin hopeless bewilderment ; nervous 
ladies in the waiting-rooms conveniently disposed of themselves 
by fainting immediately they had an inkling of what had oc 
curred ; the sleepy policeman wakened up at once to unusual life 
and energy, and as an earnest that he still retained his sharpness 
in all its pristine vigour, apprehended a small boy who stood near 
on some imaginary charge; those who expected friends by the 
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train at once placed themselves in a semi-hydrophobic condition, 
and inquired in a high key for the station-master; a sporadic 

ion of reporters seemed to appear upon the scene by magic 
like the genii in the “ Arabian Nights,” and after taking a hurried 
glance at the mangled and heterogeneous mass of broken carriages 
and shrieking human beings, they rushed off like maniacs to the 
inting-offices of their respective establishments, there to concoct 
the materials for flaming second editions, in which was related 
with remarkable accuracy (?) all the details and circumstances of 
the accident, and in which the number of killed was announced 
in three figures, and the wounded in proportion. At last the 
station-master appeared upon the scene, and exerted his influence 
with the bewildered officials, who, under his direction, speedily 
removed the mass of broken carriages, and extricated the pas- 

rs from their unpleasant positions, when it was discovered 
that of the six pn in the train, four had escaped without 
any injury, and the remaining two, beyond severe contusions and 
bruises, had sustained no serious damage. 

William Stevens was found lying insensible on the rail some 
yards from the engine, where he had been thrown by the force of 
the collision. He was soon, however, restored to consciousness, 
and found he had sustained no injury except some slight con- 
tusions. His first inquiry was concerning Basil, and on being 
told that he had not been extricated, at once headed the search, 
and discovered him among a heap of débris near to the engine. 
He was.insensible, and was pronounced by a surgeon who was 

resent to be seriously injured. He was at once removed by 
special train to William’s residence at Wheelborough, where he 
was nursed with all the kindness and skill which Bessy was 
capable of. 


V. 


Bastu’s parents indignantly ordered his removal from the 
abode of one whom they had reason to believe was so obnoxious 
to his feelings, and whom they knew he hated with all the force 
of his pened, and passionate heart ; but a surgeon, who had been 
called in, at once countermanded it, saying, the only hope of re- 
covery Basil possessed lay in rest and quietness, and so his 
parents, however unwillin a were obliged to allow him to remain 
where he was. For days he was ragingly delirious, and talked in 
turns wildly, earnestly, threateningly, and pcre. one 
minute he was pleading his cause with almost heartrending ear- 
hestness to one who (although he knew it not) had once been the 
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only person who could return a favourable answer to his en. 
treaties ; another minute he would breathe thoughts of ven 

inst William, review all the revengeful actions by which he 
had ruined—he repeated the word several times in the intensity 
of his passion as though it had a charm for him—the victim of 
his hate, and then would break forth into such lamentations ag 
these : 

“ Why did I refuse his thrice offered friendship and forgive. 
ness? why did I blast, by every fiendish means in my power, the 
life of one pure, holy, and loving as an “ee why did I shatter 
with ruthless hand the fond hopes of a doting old parent, and 
change the once hale old mother into a broken-hearted woman? 
Why did I do this ?—for vengeance. What, vengeance on a weak 
and trusting woman? But of what use is it to regret what cannot 
be undone? They would not forgive me; they must, if they 
are human, hate me with all the strength they possess, as the 
destroyer of all their happiness. hing forgive me! As soon 
might I expect the executioner of the law to listen to the heart- 
rending petition of his victim, or the piercing wind of November 
to bate one atom of its coldness in answer to the prayer of the 
ill-clothed, hungry, and homeless outcast of the streets !” 

Bessy came to the bedside, and said : 

“ Basil, you have deeply sinned both against your God and 
against myself, and one who never did you an injury, but has 
for early friendship and attachment forgiven repeatedly actions 
and deeds which in the minds of less sterling and ~ honest men 
would have raised up a corresponding spirit of hatred and revenge 
difficult to allay, but he has forgiven you. In return for this, 
you attempted, and would have succeeded but for an accident, 
to crown your long list of wrong-doings, by endeavouring to 
deprive me of the being I most love on earth, and to take away 
the life of a fellow-creature. And for what? Because he had 
been preferred to you in a love-suit! Yet, notwithstanding all 
this, Fond my husband are ready to accord to you our perfect 
forgiveness, and to tender you our friendship.” 

Bessy looked into Basil’s face for some answering expression 
to her words, but instead saw there the cold, meaningless stare of 
unconsciousness, and the distorted expression of countenance 
which denoted exquisite pain. She gazed with a feeling of pain 
upon the face which had within so short a space of time bloomed 
with health and manly expressiveness, but now thin and at- 
tenuated, which had oftentimes become flushed with a sudden 
passion, and the next moment beamed with sympathy with a tale 
of woe, and upon the eye, now dull and vacant, but which had 
once glittered like a lamp in the midst of darkness, <All these 
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things combined to produce a feeling of oppressiveness and 
sorrow; and Bessy laid her head on the bed and wept a silent 
tear in sympathy for one who, with all his faults, yet possessed 
some redeeming traits, and who had once loved her “ fondly, but 
too well.” 

The surgeon came in and interrupted Bessy’s tears, and after 
Jooking at Basil, said : 

“You had better send for this young fellow’s friends, he will 
not long remain in this world.” 

“But is there no chance of recovery, not a single ray of hope 
in all this darkness ?” said Bessy. 

“There is the hope that his life may be prolonged for a few 
hours, but that is all,” said the matter-of-fact Sesclepten. “He 
will continue unconscious for two or three more hours; at the 
expiration of that time he will regain his senses, which he will 
retain for a short time, then there will be a relapse, from which 
he will never rally.” 

Bessy sent for Basil’s parents, who soon arrived; and when 
William had been added to the party they all went into the bed- 
room to wait for the sufferer’s return to consciousness. It was a 
solemn hour that spent in waiting to hear the dying words of a 
friend. The room was darkened and none spoke, nothing was to 
be heard save the incoherent ramblings of the dying man. He 
alternately upbraided himself, and talked in exultant language 
of his successful revenge. At last the delirium ceased, and he 
lay still for some minutes, nothing breaking the silence but his 
heavy breathing. Slowly his eyes opened, and he gazed calmly 
around the circle until his eye fell on William, whom he beckoned 
forward, and sitting up in his bed, he said : 

“All of you listen. I have deeply and sinfully wronged this 
man. Now, in the sight of the God before whose abanel I 
shall shortly appear, I express my sincere repentance, and ask 
him to forgive me. That I do not deserve it none knows better 
than myself ; but this is not a time for indulging thoughts of 
revenge, even for grievous wrong, and if he does not seek to 
render bitter the last hours of a man who will go before his God 
truly repentant, I adjure him not to refuse my last request of 
forgiveness.” 

As he spoke these words the dying man gazed appealingly into 
William’s face, when he said : 

“From the bottom of my heart, Basil, I do forgive you. I 
have never ceased to do so, conscious that your better spirit 
on soon come to your aid, and show my conduct in its proper 
colours.” 


“And do you also forgive me, dear Bessy?” said Basil. 
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“T have long done so, dear Basil,” was the answer. 

And then Bessy’s overwrought feelings found vent in a burst 
of tears. 

Beckoning his father to the bedside, Basil placed a hand of 
eo ena ‘illiam in each of the old man’s hands, and said: 

“3 father, your son is about to enter upon a journey from 
which there is no return ; he has been wayward, disobedient, and 
unjust to all the feelings of a parent’s heart, but now he asks you 
to forgive him, and to make some amends for the evil which he 
has done in the world. You see before you two persons whom 
he has greatly and grievously wronged. Take them under your 
protection, help them forward in the world by every means in 
your power, treat them as your own children, and endeavour 
in your efforts to increase their happiness to make some com- 
pensation for the neglect of your son’s. I do not wish to upbraid 
you with any neglect of your parental duty, but if in my youth 
my failings had been judiciously corrected instead of being fos- 
tered by neglect, I should not now afford so striking an example 
of talents perverted, passions uncontrolled, until brought into the 
position in which I now am by my own sinfulness.” 

Exhausted by his exertions, Basil sank fainting upon his pil- 
low. 

By these words of his dying son a chord was struck in the 
breast of his father which had lain dormant for years. The 
last dying words of Basil’s mother rushed upon his memory, and 
he thought how he had neglected the sacred trust imposed upon 
him. What availed him now his satiauiiinn twee at the 
shrine of Mammon? ‘Tears gushed from the fountain of his 
heart, which from long disuse had almost dried up. All the 
better feelings of his nature were aroused, and on his knees he 
asked forgiveness from that God whose service he had so long 
neglected. In words almost inaudible from emotion he said: 

“My son, I promise, I promise.” 

With one hand clasped in that of his father, and the other in 
the grasp of William, calmly, peacefully, and repentantly, the 
soul of Basil Stokeléy crossed the Rubicon of that mystic world 
from which there is no return. 


VI. 


Rieut manfully did the old man keep the promise made to 
his dying son. William is now a partner in the firm, and aided 
by his old, strong resolution and firm will, is fast making head- 
way among the shoals and reefs of the commercial world. Old 
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Owen has departed on his pilgrimage to the other world, full of 
| and honour, and William and Bessy now live in the old 

Tre houte. Bessy, once more at home in the scene of her happy 
childhood, has grown into quite a matronly personage, and a, 
with womanly solicitude, the tottering and feeble old man who 
now lives under her roof, his whole hfe being one constant en- 
deavour to fulfil in its integrity a solemn promise made to a dying 
son. A youthful population, too, has begun to crop up in the 
old place, and the echoes to young voices and the trampling of 
young feet resound merrily among the old timeworn nooks and 
corners of THE Mrapows Farm. 





KAAON ‘ESTI BAAIZEIN. 


PLEASANT are those summer saunterings; when the meadows 
long-haired sheen 
Shows the track of Zephyr’s footsteps, as in ancient days ’twas 
seen ; 
When he chased the swift Podarge, under antique skies serene. 
Zéphuros the happy wooer. 


Glorious are the arched-tree openings, juicy tendrils of the vine 
Swing their graceful pendent clusters, and around each other 
twine; 
Life is pleasant, thus sun-sheltered, with another hand in thine, 
Zéphuros around thee wooing. 


Dream the dream the poet outlines of himself supremely blest: 
Dark eyes fondly bending o’er him—dusky cheeks his lips have 
rest— 
And e Samian maiden’s bosom is the haven of his rest, 
Zéphuros around them wooing. 


Since that time in countless millions human souls have passed 
away; 
Yet Dryusa’s rocks are sprinkled with the crisp A géan spray ; 
And the muscat vines o’ershadow sylvan paths where lovers stray, 
Zéphuros around them wooing. 


B.S. 















































































ARMY REGULATION. 


BEFORE entering on the question as to the rules under which 
officers should enter the service and be promoted therein, we must 
notice a remark in Lord Northbrook’s speech in the House of 
Lords on the 13th of July, reported in these words: “It was, 
however, impossible in this country and with our army to adopt 
the Prussian system, under which a regiment was localised and 
used as a tactical unit—that was to say, it went into the field as 
three battalions, a thing which might be feasible in Prussia, where 
there was no foreign service for the army, but with us it was in- 
practicable.” Now a North German regiment of three battalions 
of infantry is no more looked on or used as a tactical unit than is 
a brigade of similar strength considered so in our service; much ' 
more generally does the company—about equal in strength toa 
wing of one of our battalions on the home establishment—form the 
tactical unit. Apart from this confusion between tactics and ad- 
ministration on the part of the Under-Secretary of State for War, 
it should be known that, although the extent of the North German 
army makes it advisable to carry on the military administration of 
the line by means of regiments of three instead of one battalion, 
connected locally with Landwehr regiments of two battalions 
each, and forming, on being mobilised, a fourth as depdt or re- 
cruiting (Teutonice, Ers-atz) battalion, still that each battalion 
contains in itself the elements of administrative unity, with which 
it gets on in ordinary matters for some time without any inter- 
vention on the part of the regimental commander or staff. For 
instance, the eighteen rifle battalions existing in North — 
at the commencement of the war, being administrative units, which 
in case of war form each a depdt company to leave at home, have 
exactly the same staff as that of the line battalions. Nothing in 
the noble lord’s speech went to prove that it would be impracticable 
for us to send, in case of war, a localised regiment of the line, con- 
sisting of one battalion, into the field, while its militia battalion 
took its place for both garrison and recruiting purposes, or, should 
so much of our suggestions as provide for battalions permanently 
abroad in garrison be rejected, for us to arrange that each line 
battalion, though localised in a county, should, on taking its tour 
of ordinary foreign service, leave a depédt at its home head- 
quarters. 


To go to the subject of officering our infantry, now that pur 
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chase is to cease in a few months, and that government has declared 
that selection and not seniority is to form the principle on which 
future promotions are to be made. The sketch given by Lord 
Northbrook in the above referred to speech is somewhat hazy, for 
it intimates that promotions up to the rank of major inclusive 
would be mainly regimental, and that those “ to lieutenant- 
colonelcies would be governed by army considerations, due regard 
having been had to regulate them as far as possible in accordance 
with regimental succession. In all other cases, the successors of 
the officers retiring would not be known until the vacancies were 
entirely complete.” What do “all other cases” mean, other than 
promotion to lieutenant-colonel, or other than regimental promo- 
tions from bottom to top? If the latter, then we shall have simply 

romotion by seniority in regiments, with appointments to the staff 
by selection. If the former, we fear that our regiments may be 
transformed into very unpleasant bear-gardens. 

Some legislators have the idea that it is as easy to discover the 
fitness of a man to command a hundred or a thousand men as it is 
to ascertain his capabilities for land-surveying or his knowledge of 
the law. They forget that these commanders’ duties are not to 
perform certain amounts of labour, office or field, independently 
of, perhaps unknown, to each other, but that our officers have not 
only to do business with each other (though not buying or selling), 
that they talk with each other, walk with each other, and so forth, 
but have also to eat with each other, drink with each other, and 
pray with each other, sometimes fight side by side with each 
other. 

A spirit of feudalism has ever been a most powerful agent in 
the successful leading of troops, and that spirit may be said to be 
represented now-a-days in the relations of oflicers to each other 
and towards their men by the esprit de corps which exists in our 
best regiments. That purchase has often militated against this 
comradeship we shall not dispute, for our knowledge of the service 
was not gained in a purchase regiment, but we hope that the 
abolition of the system may have the effect of getting rid of a 
most detestable i a of officers, mostly poor men, who make a 
regular business of watching the exchange market, and passing 
from regiment to regiment according as they can best make money, 
without taking the slightest interest in any of them. Notwith- 
standing that a member of the House of Commons very aptly 
pointed out that in our great civil war the Roundhead leaders beat 
the Cavaliers, and that he might have gone on to show that in the 
great war at the end of the last and commencement of this century 
the revolutionary commanders beat the old aristocratic armies of 
continental Europe, still it should be remembered that in both 
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instances there was a strong political feeling pervading all ranks of 
the successful forces, whic anny A the greatest share in 

iving them the victory. Against these two examples given by 
history, we have the “lesson” furnished by the late war, 
Now in no army in the world probably is esprit de corps so strong 
as amongst the officers of North Germany. The feeling is perhaps 
not so markedly regimental as in our service ; the custom, or, in 
fact, the duty of all officers to greet each other as friends, whether 
or not belonging to the same regiment or branch of the service, 
and whether or not previously acquainted, giving to the spirit of 
comradeship a wider extent than is usual with us. Still it is so 
strong as by some politicians to be feared as a separate power in 
the state, and there can be no doubt that it was a great help to 
efficiency during the late struggle. Now we do not want to see 
the foundation hid of anything like a class feeling separating army 
officers from other citizens, but unless regimental esprit de corps 
can be kept up, we despair of seeing anything like efficient regi- 
ments, and maintain that the mode of promotion sketched by go- 
vernment, according to which no officer will ever know if a junior 
is not to be put over his head in the course of a few months, will 
render it impossible that the heretofore good feeling amongst 
officers can last. 

In framing rules for giving first commissions and for subsequent 
promotion, much has to be thought over the various causes which 
give certain men influence over others, and which render the latter 
more or less content to be commanded by the former. These 
causes are for the most part the possession of higher social posi- 
tion, that of more wealth and that of higher personal qualifications. 
It is no doubt theoretically wrong that the two first should give 
that influence, but as long as respect for hereditary rank does not 
altogether die out, and as long as that for wealth exists and in- 
creases, so that assuming the personal qualifications of two officers 
to be equal, inferior officers and men would have more respect for 
and prefer to be commanded by the enjoyer of a title or of a 
thousand pounds a year than by him who had neither, so long 
must these influences be recognised and made use of. The two 
first sources of influence are patent, and the possession of them not 
to be disputed—as long as purchase lasted, the officer bought over 
had always the consolation of reflecting that the same superiority 
over him by means of wealth might have been gained by his 
luckier comrade in another class of life; the third is often hard to 
be discovered, ever liable to be disputed by other pretenders to 
that possession. As regards entry into the army, such fitness is 
not to be ascertained by competitive examinations, and as regards 
promotion, we very much doubt if even the tabulated confidential 
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. of commanding officers will convey to the minds of those 
passed over in a the assurance that he who jumps over 
them possesses higher military qualifications than themselves in 

such a degree that they ought to feel contented as regards their 

own prospects, and in nowise lowered in the eyes of those whom 
they have to command. 

So much for our objections to the dimly-sketched plan of the 

vernment as to first appointment* and promotion of officers, 
which yet clearly foreshadows the destruction of those feelings of 
comradeship amongst each other, and of respect shown to them by 
the men, the possession of which by officers has ever contributed 
largely to the efficiency of our regiments. These objections have 
reference more to the influence a commander and his officers 
should possess over each other downwards and over their men ; 
but then attention has to be paid also to the mode of instruction 
whereafter each officer may know how to use that influence in the 
best way, and that each man may know how to obey that influence 
in the shortest way. 

Different members and supporters of the government have from 
time to time given vent to the desire that the officers of the arm 
should be “ professional” officers—sometimes “ highly-instracted” 
- officers. Therefrom is to be gathered that these speakers have had 
an idea that the class of officers who entered purchase regiments, 
investing certain sums and withdrawing with them after compara- 
tively short terms of service, were not to be taught the knowledge 
required to enable them to command troops or companies. The 
word “ professional” may be applied to men who enter and remain 
in the army as a main means of livelihood, and who before earn- 
ing a pension learn what they are told to learn, and at all times, 
whether ordinary or emergent, do their duty conscientiously as 
they would in any other positions of responsibility. They may 
have strong military instincts and ambition or not. Or the term 
may be meant for those only who have such instincts and ambi- 
tion, whether dependent or not on the service as a means of liveli- 
hood. Now it is not to be believed that there are from four 
to five thousand young men growing up amongst the classes which 
can afford to give their sons good education who would turn out 
officers of the style last sketched, and perhaps for the sake of the 
country it is as well that there should not be that number. Again, 
18 the country prepared to pay for the enormous pension-list which 
the entry of so many officers dependent on the profession for a 
means of livelihood would entail? Then to think of what has been 





* That is, as far as giving first commissions by competitive examination 
goes. 
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said and written about the “high instruction” our officers in future 
must undergo; also as to the superior education the Prussian 
officers receive as compared with ours. We wonder very much 
what the popular idea at home is regarding the Prussian officer, or 
even amongst those who have travelled abroad and seen him only 
under his, towards strangers, somewhat cold exterior. He is 
sibly thought to be perpetually studying military authors, never 
entering a town without considering how it should be attacked, 
never leaving one without devising means of defending it; that 
he is in a constant state of competition with comrades as to who 
shall be promoted first, has already been denied on far better 
authority than ours. What we have learnt is, that he is as pleasant, 
sometimes as jovial, a companion as any of our officers are—con- 
cerning his comradeship we have already written—that if he is 
young, he is fond of pleasure, like our own; if elderly, that he has 
either family ties or the love of ease in the same proportion with 
our own field-officers. We believe his life in barracks to be less 
irksome, that he has to perform fewer routine duties, that although 
ceremony between superior and inferior is more punctilious, yet 
that the opinion of the latter is generally treated by the former 
with more consideration than in our service. About the greater 
responsibility devolying on company officers, and the less constant 
supervision exercised over them, has been already written. That 
German officers do not get as much leave as do ours is possible; 
but then they have more chance either of being in garrison where 
their homes are, or of staying long enough in the same garrison 
to make a home of it. Anyhow, the service is made more attrac- 
tive to them than it would appear the government proposes to 
make our service to young men, who may exercise some choice as 
to whether or not they will enter that or any other profession. 
Amongst the shadows of the coming events waited for by the 
army with uneasiness, is about the clearest to be distinguished a 
wish to get more work out of officers and to curtail their leave. 
Particularly the latter desire was expressed by Mr. Gladstone, in 
reply to a warning from Captain Grosvenor early in the session, 
that if more work was to be expected from officers better pay 
must be issued to them. It may be thought here that our sketch 
of an organisation of battalions with a much smaller}number of 
officers, has been framed with the same view of increasing work 
and curtailing leave. On the contrary, our wish is that more 
useful and interesting duties should be substituted for, not added 
to, such needless and wearisome drudgery, and our plan, by pro 
viding a placeholder for every officer, would admit of abundance 
of leave being given. Not venturing to offer an opinion with 
regard to the two scientific corps, or even to the cavalry, we con- 
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fidently assert that for an officer of infantry too long continuance 
at practising or teaching duties, in which there must be so much 
ess, tends to narrow his mind, and that it is to the advan- 
of the state, as well asa means of attraction to the service, 
that he should have plenty of relaxation. 

Returning to the question as to what instruction officers should 
have received before entering the service, and what they should 
undergo afterwards, the principle should be recognised that none 
be admitted to authority over the non-commissioned officers until 
they by service as well as theoretical knowledge prove their fitness 
tocommand. We hope that it is intended that the cadets of 
whom Lord einbibeith spules are to have no authority as officers 
until they return from Sandhurst. While glad that so much has 
been borrowed from the North German system, we cannot but 
express disappointment that no further step is to be taken to in- 
stitute a local connexion for officers proportionally to that intended 
for the men, than the giving of certain commissions to militia 
subalterns twice-trained. Therefrom also is not distinctly to be 
gathered that these commissions are to be given to officers from 


the same districts as those in which the regiments to which they 


‘may be appointed recruit, but this haziness may have been caused 


only by the same state of mind which induced his lordship to talk 
of “properly qualified members of the four universities,” for until 
now we had ever believed that there had existed more of these 
seats of learning throughout the United Kingdom. Above all, 
we.cannot too strongly express our abhorrence of competitive 
examinations as presumed means of ascertaining the fitness of 
certain men to command, instruct, and direct the movements of 
their fellows, The system is indefensible in theory, for during a 
competition as to knowledge of mathematics, history, &c., although 
when the office to be striven for is that of a clerk, a tax-gatherer, 
ora civil engineer, the personal qualities of honesty and applica- 
tion amongst the candidates may be assumed as equal, it will not 
do to take for granted that when a commission in the army is the 
prize each competitor possesses in the same degree the qualities of 
energy, firmness, and temper, &c., which go further to make the 
good officer than any amount of theoretical knowledge, and which 
can only be ascertained after close watching for some time. It 
may be told us that during the time of appointments by purchase 
or by patronage, no such steps were taken to ascertain these qua- 
lities, but with the abolition of purchase we have been promised a 
better mode, by which the fittest style of young men shall be 
found for the army, and we submit that the ee, | contemplated 
by the government is not the best. 

Ineuggesting a plan for making first appointments to regiments 
Sept.—VOL. CXLIX. NO. DCIX. Z 
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organised on the previously sketched system, it is impossible to 
separate the two desiderata of nal influence and professional 
attainments. Our recommendation is, that on the strength of 
Subdivision A of the second class of every line battalion there 
should be borne a certain number of cadets, to be nominated jp 
turn by the commandants of the militia and the volunteer* bat. 
talions of the regiment. They might be named simultaneously 
as they came forward for first training, at any time during 
the same, or after having completed it, provided that their age 
did not exceed (say) twenty-two. They should undergo a test 
examination, or in lieu thereof produce a certificate from a uni- 
versity or public school of having gone through the necessary 
education, and their nominations should state for what appoint- 
ments the bearers were candidates, for commissions in the line, 
militia, or volunteers, or whether willing to take whichever they 
might get; also, if inclined for service in the control department. 
After completing the training of privates in class two, they should 
pass through the various non-commissioned grades, being admitted 
under some restrictions when off duty to the officers’ mess, yet all 
the time under the authority of the colour-sergeants of their 
companies. They should undergo the various examinations for 
each rank up to those of colour-sergeant and pay-sergeant inclu- 
sive, and thereafter, if desiring commissions in the militia or 
volunteers only, be furnished with certificates from the command- 
ing officer entitling them to the first vacancies in either. If in- 
tended for the control department, a cadet should then be sent 
to the cavalry and artillery to learn practically their wants in like 
manner, before passing to the department itself for further pro- 
bation.t The candidates for line commissions should, as recom- 
mended by Lord Northbrook, be then sent to the military school 
for theoretical instruction and final examination, but before this 
step we recommend following the Prussian system a little further, 
though thereby a novel principle would be introduced into our 
service. That is, that the candidate should be submitted to the 
choice of the officers generally of the battalion. In the North 
German service this election follows on the school course, but we 
recommend that the candidate should be chosen first, in order to 
avoid crowding the military school unnecessarily, and to prevent 
a young man from passing so long a time in uncertainty as to his 
prospects. 

The final test examination need not be more severe than what 


—— 





* It might be satisfactory to have them nominated by election of the 
officers of the latter. 
I have sometimes wished I could send a commissariat officer to go through 
at least a week’s duty as orderly corporal. 
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young man of average scholastic ability with ordinary applica- 
on might pass—still better, if it could be the result of intel 
observation by the instructors during the course—thus giving as 
little encouragement as possible to cramming. In support of our 
wish to see introduced the condition that the candidate for a com- 
mission should be subjected to the approval of those of whom he 
desires to become the brother officer, it is to be considered that 
the officers of a regiment, besides having almost a moral right to a 
share in determining the suitability of a young man to become 
their assistant in carrying on duty, and their constant companion 
in social life, possess the best means of judging, after a few 
months’ observation, whether he is likely or not to become an 
efficient officer. Often has a commanding officer, perhaps still 
oftener a captain or an adjutant, wished he could tell a young 
subaltern, after a few months’ acquaintance, that he was not meant 
for a soldier, and had better try some other profession. One meets 
constantly with such, more particularly in these last'days, who, 
having by successful cram obtained commissions, by their inca- 
pability for understanding the principles on which movements are 
prescribed, by their weak voices and defective eyes, drive adju- 
tants wild, and by the lazy, perfunctory way in which they 
discharge their duties, disgust every captain under whose notice 
they come, and yet practically there is no means of getting rid of 
them. 

A commanding officer should have so far a check over this 
election, that if he had cause to suspect any improper influence to 
have been exerted in favour of or against a candidate, he should 
be bound to require from each officer a reason for his vote, and to 
forward these reasons, with his own remarks, to the divisional 
general, by whom, or by higher authority, the case should be 
investigated and determined. 

As the system developed itself, the proportion should be deter- 
mined of commissions in the line and control department to be 
kept during peace time for non-commissioned officers of class one. 
This having en done, it should be open for any sergeant not 
more than (say) twenty-five years of age, with the approval of 
his commanding officer, to undergo the examinations for colour 
and pay-sergeants, together with the first one prescribed for 
cadets, and if successful, to be placed on the list for the next com- 
mission falling to his class. While waiting for the same he should 
be admitted, as far as poesible, to equal social privileges with the 
cadets. His proceeding to the military school might be optional. 
During a campaign, promotions from the ranks of both classes one 
and two should be unlimited—in fact, the rule—temporary com- 
missions being given by the general commanding the troops 
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engaged, according as to him vacancies and cases of distinguished 
conduct should be reported, it being understood by the recipients 
that the confirmation of these commissions would depend on their 
passing, within a certain time after return to quarters, educational 
tests somewhat less severe than those required from cadets in ordi. 
nary times. 

In order to give every class the best possible chance of acquiring 
knowledge, both general and professional, the regimental school 
should be greatly extended, which might the more easily be done, 
as the same would be stationary. At the head should be placed 
an officer, whom, without withdrawing him from his company 
duties, a substantial salary should induce to pass an extra examina- 
tion at the military school, and to undertake, in addition to the 
work of superintending the school generally, the duty of instruct- 
ing in one class the cadets and such non-commissioned officers as 
could profit by joining it. 

A plan like the above would, we feel persuaded, insure, first, 
commissions being distributed fairly amongst all classes of society 
—the cadets nominated from the county and town volunteers 
coming from the upper and middle classes, the non-commissioned 
officers from all—while at the same time safeguards would be 
provided that all the recipients should be in possession of one or 
other of the sources of influence to which we have alluded, as 
well as of the necessary knowledge to guide them in using that 
influence. 

Before going on to discuss the further promotion of officers, we 
beg to recal attention to that part of our scheme which contem- 
plates there being line battalions of from four to ten companies, 
every two connected with one Indian or colonial battalion of eight 
or ten. Closer calculation shows that having fixed the strength 
of companies in the last at one hundred and twenty privates, we 
should have to replace the seventy-two battalions of eight hundred 
privates by forty-five battalions of eight companies each, and 
twenty of six each. It might so happen that, in order to feed a 
colonial battalion from two line battalions proportionally to the 
respective strengths of the two latter, recruits would be sent out 
in equal numbers from each, or, according as the colonial battalion 
might be six or eight companies strong, in the proportions of four 
to two or five to three respectively. After the first formation of 
these colonial or Indian battalions, officers should be supplied from 
the parent regiments in the same proportion as might be the 
men. 

Then would arise the question—not entirely of vital importance 
as ~ of this scheme—whether further promotions should be 
made in the battalions abroad as in independent regiments, the 
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officers returning to home service by means of private exchange 
only, or whether these should, up to the rank of captain inclusive, 
og asl on the strengths of the battalions at home (in which 
alone promotions would be made), while taking their tours of 
colonial and Indian service in rotation. In the latter case, for 
which we have a fancy, as giving all officers an opportunity of 
serving abroad in time of peace without being tied down to a 
colony or India, appointments to field-officers in these sixty-five 
battalions might be offered, on vacancies occurring, to the senior 
majors and captains of the infantry at large, who should have the 
option of taking them or of waiting for promotion in their own 
regiments. Anywise, we believe there would be no injustice in 

dling the Indian revenues with the payment of pensions to all 
officers who might on and off complete a total of twenty years or 
more service in that country. Following the hypothesis that the 
latter plan would be adopted, we have next to describe the method 
by which, we hope, line battalions might, in case of war, at once 
be raised from strengths in trained officers of four, six, eight, or 
ten companies each to those of six, eight, ten, and twelve com- 

nies of one hundred and twenty men each.* The feasibility of 
this would depend not only on class two increasing to such an 
extent that each line battalion would have on its strength men 
enough, besides completing the peace companies to one hundred 
and twenty each, to furnish two more in addition, but also on a 
certain number of officers, not dependent on the profession for a 
livelihood, after passing a few years in the service, and acquiring the 
same knowledge as the—in one sense—more professional officers, 
retiring to the reserve and remaining ready to turn out with the 
men of class two whenever required for training or service. The 
names of these officers should continue on the line battalion lists, 
and whenever joining they should rank according to seniority. 
They should also be entitled, during peace, to promotion, as their 
names came to the top of the lieutenants, on condition of their 
rejoining and doing captain’s duty for at least a fixed period, after 
which they might retire again to the reserve until superannuated. 
During a campaign they should have the same opportunities with 
other captains of winning their spurs as majors, and thereafter the 
option of continuing to serve as field-officers, or of definitely re- 
tiring on return to quarters. Thus the promotion in a regiment 
of which the line battalion had a strength during peace of eight 
companies, with four abroad drawing on it for recruits, and had 
enough men of the second class on its returns to complete ten 





* In the last case the battalion would be temporarily divided in twa for the 
campaign. 
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companies in case of war, would be somewhat on this wise: the 
strength of company officers (including the adjutant*) being: 


14 Captains =12 active and paid+ 2 reserve and unpaid, 
15 Lieutenants= 13 do. + 2 do. 
14 Ensigns. = 4 do. +10 do. 


all of whom would be borne on one seniority list. A cadet should 
on passing his final examination for officer declare whether it was 
his wish to proceed to India on a vacancy occurring amongst the 
ensigns. 1g not, he should serve at the periodical trainings as q 
reserve ensign, yet not commence to take rank for promotion until 
coming within the establishment of ten. If necessary, the com- 
manding officer might refuse to take any more cadets unless they 
should wish to go abroad at once. A vacant lieutenancy should 
be given to the senior ensign, whether active or reserve, who then, 
if of the latter, would have to remain active for at least some years 
before retiring to the reserve with right to further promotion. 
Future experience would show whether it would do to allow more 
officers than two captains and two lieutenants to be borne at a time 
as reserve officers, and would guide in fixing an age for super- 
annuation. At any time during peace they should be at liberty— 
as indeed all the officers of the line battalion—to accept commis- 
sions in the militia and volunteer battalions. The roster for 
foreign service should include all active company officers, a period 
should be fixed for relief, but it should be open for such on the 
home establishment as wished to go abroad, and on the colonial 
establishment as wished to remain there to have the same recorded 
on the roster, so that probably no officer need go to a colony who 
did not wish it, while those who wished to serve for Indian pensions 
might have the opportunity of doing so. No leave from abroad to 
England should be granted; those whose health might require 
their being sent home before their tour had been ended, should be 
relieved from the line battalion, and those whose private affairs 
urged a return, would have to arrange an exchange without 
putting the state to expense. 

The above sketch contemplates promotion by seniority in regi- 
ments, the only exception to the rule being in the case of officers 
of the stafl, who should form a separate body, receiving promotion 
either by length of service, by seniority in a fixed establishment, 
or by receiving whatever rank the staff appointment they might be 
selected for should carry with it. We have already expressed our 
dislike to competitive examination as a means of testing an officer's 


—— | 





* The appointment of adjutant to a colonial or Indian battalion should 
make another lieutenant supernumerary. 
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ifications. The same objection applies theoretically to the pre- 
sent mode of entry into the staff college. Without actually com- 
ing, we have gone through some of the preparation at a well- 
wn establishment, and can say from experience that the education 
consists in cramming a superficial and ill-digested knowledge of a 
variety of subjects, which the experience and astuténess of the 
crammer tell him will best suit the examination papers. We 
admit that some first-rate officers, moved by ambition, have under- 
gone this process of cram, and have probably benefited by the 
course of the college; but again we know that the veriest louts at 
regimental duty have p both in and out. As a substitute, 
our idea, formed to some extent on the German model, is that the 
cadets while at the military school should have the opportunity of 
having whatever theoretical military qualifications they might 
above those required for the test examination noted and 
recorded; that there should be a higher class at the school for a 
certain number of reserve ensigns to continue their education, and 
that all qualifications in excess of those exacted by tests should be 
reported on in detail, together with such opinions as the professors 
might form of the turn of mind of each pupil, both to command- 
ing officers and to army head-quarters. ‘They should be encouraged, 
as well when on active duty as when in reserve, to travel abroad, 
and invited to send in their diaries, which, if showing the germs 
of a talent for observation, might be sent to the officer on the army 
staff charged with keeping previous reports on the extra qualifica- 
tions of such young men. Brigadiers and generals of division 
should use them constantly as orderlies, making them after a field- 
day send in reports of what had taken place.’ The latter should 
be allowed to select their aides-de-camp from officers only who 
had been reported on favourably in the above as well as in the 
ordinary regimental way. Without altogether hampering a com- 
manding officer in the choice of his adjutant, it should be a rule, 
ceteris paribus, to give the appointment to an officer with high 
theoretical attainments. 

Supposing, then, that a fixed establishment could be formed for 
the staif of the army, including troops in the colonies, and for a 
certain number of appointments in India, we think that part—if 
not the whole—of the duty of some high officer in the military 
secretary's department should be to receive and constantly examine 
carefully the reports on aspirants to staff service like the above; to 
send down questions or suggestions to their commanding officers 
as he might think advisable; on occasions of great assemblies of 
troops to select a certain number to distribute among various staffs, 
and to require not only from the generals to whom they had been 
attached reports on their conduct, but from themselves also inde- 
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pendent detailed descriptions of the manceuvres; finally, to submit 
to the commander-in-chief periodically the names, with all the re 
ports on them, of such officers as he deemed fittest for existin 
vacancies on the staff. In the establishment of this last should be 
included a certain number of probationers, who on nomination 
should not only pass certain periods with arms of the service other 
than those from which they had been selected, but also under all 
departments in which anything is to be learnt about the adminis. 
tration of an army in civil as well as military details. Calculation 
on estimate, or after some experience, would show whether, com- 
paring the rate at which promotion would proceed in such a fixed 
establishment with that in regiments, and recognising the rule that 
all staff officers should be kept always employed, the five years 
tenure of appointments should continue as a prescribed limit, 
Leaving alone details, which we dare not attempt dealing with, 
we beg to point out three desiderata: that the deputy-adjutant- 
general or chief of the staff in every district should hold rank above 
all the commanding officers therein; let the former -be a colonel, 
and the latter hold, while commanding regiments, the normal 
rank of lieutenant-colonel only; that promotion from the command 
of a regiment to that of a division should proceed only through 
that of a sub-district, or garrison, or the office of deputy-adjutant- 
general under a general officer promoted from the staff; and that 
while such a general always had a line colonel as his chief of the 
staff, a general from the line should have a colonel of the staff 
holding that appointment. It would therefore probably be neces 
sary, in order to prevent too rapid promotion amongst the staff as 
compared with the line, to make the tenure of that office in par- 
ticular much shorter for a line than for a staff officer. 

All probationers on the staff establishment should be at once 
seconded in their regiments, and on obtaining appointments be 
definitively removed therefrom. During or after a campaign, 
where it might appear that certain officers had distinguished them- 
selves so far as to make it advisable to promote them out of their 
turn, instead of giving them brevet rank, it would be better to 
give them the option of joining the staff with a step. 

We must confess that with regimental promotion going on as 
above sketched, it would be difficult to prevent a system of purchase 
on the bonus plan again arising ; but besides that the administration 
is in nowise bound to recognise it, and should punish the first 
cases that might come to light, we maintain that it would be better 
to have such a system going on to accelerate promotion than to 
have the number of discontented officers living together that 
attempts at selection would produce. Cases of incompetent officers 
getting into and remaining in regiments must occasionally arise, 
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and to meet them the commander-in-chief must retain the right of 
refusing promotion, but then the officer affected must leave. Ages 
for the superannuation to the pensioned list of field-officers should 
be fixed, and as many offices in other departments, whether under 
central or local patronage, as might be suitable for elderly captains, 

ing too stout for field service, should be used to accelerate pro- 
motion in the army. For this purpose a commission should 
inquire into the working of every great central department, and of 
every county or town establishment of the public service, in order 
to ascertain what offices might, without injury or unfairness to the 
civil service, be assigned as berths for such retirements. 

We hope we have made clear our wish that, after an officer has 

through the period of probation as cadet, the final examina- 
tion at the military school, and satisfied his commanding ofticer and 
comrades as to his efficiency, he should not be plagued with further 
examinations, unless at his qgwn desire, with a view to getting on 
the staff. So long as a lieutenant shows that he is able to com- 
mand a company 1n the absence of his captain, he must be deemed 
fit for promotion to that rank; if unfit, he is no satisfactory place- 
holder. 

Now, supposing that the nation decided on having its land forces 
organised on some plan like the above, a few words may be said 
about the way in which such forces, more particularly the infantry, 
should be instructed, especially when there may be little enough 
time given up by the pupils for such instructions. And here may 
be remarked that tactical training is not the only thing necessary. 
We believe that some store is set by a provision in an Education 
Bill encouraging lads to pass some hours at drill. The practice 
may do them good, and make them quicker when undergoing 
later training in some sort of organisation, but without the latter 
little advantage is to be gained from the former. Men must be 
taught to know each other, their non-commissioned officers, and 
their officers, and to have confidence in each other. Where all 
three classes come from different parts of the country, previously 
unknown to each other, long service is required to soho this 
about; but we hope that our previous suggestions for keeping up 
local influences would go far to make this aim attainable in shorter 
time. Conversation, which only yesterday we had the advantage 
of enjoying with a distinguished Englishman high on the Prussian 
stafl, makes us hope that we have been working rightly towards 
this goal. It is a subject we have ever thought on when in the 
service, though only able to practice on it in a poor small way. 
For instance, in these days of “ attenuated regiments,” when for 
battalion drill six companies have been temporarily formed from 
ven or twelve, we have always found it much more to our advan- 
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tage to keep a subdivision of our own men intact than to size the 
whole indiscriminately. 
The subject of tactical and strategical training required by our 
has been treated in a curious fashion this year. Throughout 
the session the government has steadily refused to acknowl 
the right of parliament to know anything about the future de 
of army administration, details composed of not merely military, 
but also of civil, even of political elements, and yet the short. 
comings, the faults of our strictly military training, and the means 
of remedying these, have been freely debated in both Houses, 
The field-marshal commanding-in-chief seems to have acquiesced 
in the right of officers to discuss and find fault with the education 
of the army conducted under his royal highness’s direction, and a 
high officer of such reputation as Lord Strathnairn possesses, has 
set the example of commenting on that direction, and of criti- 
cising the conduct of former comrades on service to such an 
extent that we have felt relieved from any delicacy which might 
have restrained us from giving vent to our own private opinions 
as to the conduct of our former superiors. Doing this goes much 
against our previously acquired notions of discipline, but con- 
sidering the peculiar state the army is now in, we hope that what 
we write, if it does no good, will at least dono harm. Now, we 
have not been able to understand what the object was of the 
debate on the 28th of March, commenced by Lord Strathnairn, 
and generally applauded by the press. Was it to get the Lords 
to frame a new drill-book, or to express dissatisfaction with the 
way in which the instruction of officers has been and is con- 
ducted?* It must have been satisfactory to the House to know 
that the gallant general conducts his inspections so well, but we 
fancy every other general on the staff thinks he does it as well. 
During the time we served under his command in India, we do 
not remember any general orders coming from Simla with m- 
structions for a better mode of inspection than that usually prac- 
tised, or that divisional generals should exert themselves to make 
use of, for the practical tactical training of the troops, the waste 
ground to be found in the neighbourhood of nearly every military 
station in India. Not to speak of the questionable taste which 
induced the noble lord to place the disasters which befel some of 
our troops when suddenly awoke from a sense of security of long 
years standing, to find treachery not only on all sides but amongst 
themselves, in antithesis to the performances of his own force, 
which started from a province as base, where the loyal feeling was 








* The speech concluded with a formal motion for documents, to which the 
noble and gallant lord might himself probably at any time have had access. 
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yndoubted, months after the backbone of the Indian revolt had 
been broken—in proportion to which performances the general 
English opinion in India was that the despatches were wonder- 
fully long—we feel a right to ask why, after thinking fit to lay 
out what dirty linen he had found in the army to the view of a 
body of civilians, he did not go on to describe the means he had 
taken to wash it, and why his “ did not answer. His lordship 
said vaguely, that “since he held command of a Bombay divi- 
sion in 1857, &c., he had never ceased in reports to his superiors, 
and instructions to those under his command to correct,” &c.; 
but why did he not move for these reports and instructions to be 
furnished to the House? Why did he not describe how he used 
the period during which he held the chief command in India, 
little interfered with by higher authority, to correct the evils of 
which he appears to have been sensible? We remember how, 
whenever we could get away from higher authority, we could 
teach our company well enough the truisms—well known to man 

officers for years past—which the noble lord thought worth while 
to enunciate to his peers. We should have liked to see the 
« first-rate artillery officer of long standing” laughing in his sleeve 


_ gs the gallant general delivered his explanation of the objects of a 


movement. What steps were taken with regard to the “ officer 
of forty years’ standing, commanding a regiment during the 
Fenian period in Ireland,” who did not know how to defend his 
barracks? When his lordship talked of a general officer stationed 
at the Curragh never having heard of a second line, why did not 
the House call out “name?” Does no outsider interested in the 
army wish to know if that general officer, who it seems never was 
tuld of the page corresponding in former editions of the infantry 
drill-book to page 177 of the Field Exercise of 1870, still holds 
“* command, and if he has been taught since what a second 

e is! 

His lordship has set the example of sending out dirty linen for 
the public to wash, and we shall follow it, pointing out that the 
nastiest bundles to dispose of are not always to be found at the 
bottom of the basket. ‘The regulation book of instruction com- 
— of is a good book, and has steadily though slowly improved 
or years past; also, if the spirit of it had entered as much as the 
letter into the heads of general and commanding officers, we 
believe that those under them would not now be so deficient in 
practical tactical knowledge as Lord Strathnairn, when talking of 
strategy, seems to mean they are. Amongst some things which 
we should like to see altered, however, in that work, is the pre- 
scription for “ Spring or setting-up Drill,” which assumes that the 
soldier each year during his winter furlough has forgotten how to 
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stand still and erect, how to move at an even pace with the direc. 
ing flank. The same principle used to apply to officers, when we 
can remember standing alongside a captain, who, as we “ stood 
easy,” groaning said, “ For seventeen years I have been trying to 
touch my toes, but have not succeeded yet.” In one regiment 
the question used to be to the adjutant, on turning out for the 
first time in the spring, “Is the orderly-room clerk hard at work 
at his pot-hooks?” 

Working on this false hypothesis tends to disgust both good 
officers and soldiers, and to abridge the time for further training! 
An obstacle to practical training 1s caused by the manner in which 
the half-yearly inspections by general officers are carried out, or 
the means they take to inform themselves of the efficiency of the 
regiments in their districts. Hardly one cares to go on the private 
parade of a battalion and watch how the commanding officer 
teaches it, as the latter watches his captains—if the former does 
so it is considered rude. Asa rule, the brigade drill is not of a 
nature to teach anything beyond exactness of movement per 

etually on the same ground, and the commanding officer makes 
it his aim to find out the “hot” points of the general at his in. 
spection, and spends the time in practising his regiment so as to 
satisfy them, not in training officers and men for possible field 
service. Twice have we been quartered within fortifications, but 
not once have we seen either officers or men. taught what the uses 
of the various works were, and how they ought to place them- 
selves so as to use the defences to the best advantage according to 
the strength available. Probably the engineers, however, would 
have complained that the troops were spoiling the slopes if they 
mounted on the banquettes. 

Instead of doing any thing of this sort anyhow at both gar- 
risons, the daily practice of “ field exercise” consisted in moving 
out to where flags and markers were placed, marching past—in a 
depét battalion it was twice in slow and twice in quick time every 
drill day—then performing a few objectless evolutions, making 
entire abstraction of there being any such things in sight as for- 
tified lines or citadel, river or sea. How have route marches in 
the winter (except perhaps lately from Aldershott) been con- 
ducted? Much on the plan of “ The King of France with all his 
men marched up the hill and then pa, Der down again.” Of 
course, in an enclosed country mancuvres cannot be executed 
always across the fields, but successful strategy consists to some 
extent in making use of roads so that parallel columns may march 
together on different roads in such wise that concentrations ot 





* Still more when short service is to be the rule. 
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bodies may take — to occupy a given position simul- 
taneously without blocks taking place. ‘Troops, too, may be 
placed on the supposition that they are in second line or reserve, 
in positions whence they may best repair to support points in a 
supposed first line, or be ready to receive and cover a retreat 
therefrom. What is to prevent generals from assigning, by the 
map, portions of ground in the neighbourhood of quarters to dif- 
ferent commanding officers to occupy with their regiments by a 
certain hour next day, telling them whether they are in first or 
second line, and in what direction the enemy is supposed to be, 
then riding out himself to see how the distribution is made 
(sentries need not actually be placed where they would be tres- 
rs), and making commanding and company officers explain 
the reasons for selecting various points where sentries would be 
placed, the means adopted for keeping up communication with 
detachments on either flank, and for visiting periodically sus- 
pected points which they could not occupy; afterwards coltiing 
a concentration forwards, or a retreat by various routes on a given 
point? All this can be and could have been done for years past 
without any extraordinary help being required, had general and 
commanding officers exercised some thought and been less o 
pressed by routine. As an exception and a contrast to the 1 
nary teaching during barrack life, of which we have adduced 
some specimens, we remember with gratitude the lessons we learnt 
some years ago from a general officer in India, than whom we 


. doubt if there exists a more talented tactician in all Europe. It 


was during the period, too, of Lord Strathnairn’s chief command 
in India, though, as we have said, we do not remember: any 
general orders flying from the paradise of Simla down to the hotter 
plateaux of the south with instructions as to how strategy was 
to be learnt. 

That general practised quietly, and without making public noise 
about it, all the modes of instruction which his own military feel- 
ing and strong common sense told him were the best means of 
applying to circumstances the principles taught in books of regu- 
lation. We believe we have in the service other general officers 
who have knowledge beyond that of the pacestick, but it is not 
always they who obtain the best opportunities of working large 
bodies of troops. Anyhow, if the training of both officers and 
men 1s to be made more practical, commencement must be made 
with regiments and garrisons, and we recommend the head of the 
forces—we do not quite know how that post is filled; perhaps in 
future the” House of Lords will drill and the House of Commons 
hold orderly room, while supply and transport look after them- 
selves—to make sure that this improvement has begun and pro- 
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gressed before arranging for larger permanent assemblies of 
now so much called for by the press. Passing days, months, o 
ears under canvas will not necessarily teach a man field service, 
e Berkshire business, instead of being a plan for instructing 
efficiently our troops, has been as ill-contrived a sop to public 
opinion, as has been the same author’s pretended Army Regulation 
Bill. 
That the country will awake to the fact that those who ought 


_ to lead to reforms require to be driven thereto, that the subject of 


the reorganisation of our land forces is not placed properly before 
it, and that all classes will apply themselves to the study of such 
questions as we have suggested, is our hope. 

J. L. Szeto, 


Coblentz, August 11th, 1871. 











HER WINNING WAYS. 


A NOVEL. 
LX. 


BUSBY’S SUCCESS. 


BusBy was quite aware that Labelle was ready to reveal to him 
all Master’s secrets, but remembering the ivory casket and its 
literary treasures he refrained from questioning her—nay, repelled 
all her overtures towards verbal confidences, for they would have 
been valueless. By this wary proceeding he strove to goad her 
into a betrayal of the correspondence, and this once between his 
fingers, he resolved that it should not escape from his possession; 
that he would retain it if possible by art, and if that failed by 
force. In furtherance of his desperate purpose, he resolved, from 
that time, not to repeat his visit without his carriage being outside 
in waiting. Should Labelle produce any of those important 
papers, the course he contemplated was to prevail on her to drive 
with him out of Paris with a view to examine them leisurely, 
and then to seize them, under threats and pledges; or, if no such 
opportunity offered, he conceived himself sufficiently adroit to 
accomplish his end by other means. ; 

In the mean time, Labelle believed that should she succeed in 
poreng Busby’s mind against Master, all the eon that had 

n in his way would be removed, and that he would marry her. 
She was acute at finding out that words would not satisfy him, 
she therefore looked over her papers, and placed a letter, the 
contents of which were most fatal to Master, at the top of her 
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casket. She had returned, dressed in white satin, from one of 
those soirées where galvanised bodies prate in deadly sounds, and 
on reaching her bedroom she locked the door and threw herself 
on a couch, to which the weight of her soul might have bound 
her down for ever. There she thought of her wretched situation; 
she was about to cast off one lover, and to turn evidence against 
him that she might win another whom she preferred; and that 
she could not accomplish without a diabolical breach of con- 
fidence. ‘The casket was under double lock; she rose to open her 
bureau, and catching up the key from the corner of one of the 
drawers, took it and the casket to the sofa. She unlocked it, and 
left it before her for some minutes closed, her hand dropping like 
a dead weight from the key that was left in. After an interval 
she raised the lid, when her hand dropped in the same way once 
more. She then looked at the papers, fixed her eye on one par- 
ticular letter, and placing this conveniently for reference, shut up 
the casket, and returned it to the place whence it came. 

Thus prepared, she had to consider how to use her instrument 
without a show of dishonour, which in itself would thwart her 
object with a man so wedded to honesty as Busby appeared to be. 
She tossed herself over in her bed during half the night in 
devising plots, which, once framed, she did not despair of acting. 

When Busby visited her the next day both he and she were 
sustained for the contest by virtuous pretences, so affably practised 
by those who have had the advantage of a mv training. 


' Labelle, fresh from her self-rewarding emotions, skipped into the 


room like a little girl, manifesting the gladness of a nature that 
had to be reminded by another of its sorrows. 

“T awoke so happy this morning,” said she, forgetting that her 
mouth was dry, and that there was a load on her heart equalled 
only by a hump; “and now—alas, poor me!” 

“You are looking lovely enough,” said Busby, for the first time 
kissing her hand. 

“Upon my word, and pray who gave you leave?” said Labelle. 
“T saw Mater do so to Babette,” said Busby, “so I took a 
esson.” 

Busby looked at her affectionately to hide his deceit in a nobler 
sensation ; she bit her under-lip to hide her pique in a baser one. 

“Sit down,” said Labelle, “and talk to me. The course I 
should take is plainly shown to me. It is my duty to undeceive 
you about Master, and tl.. :——” 

“You will accept my hand,” said Busby, “rough as it is, will 
you not ?” 

“You are not to interrupt me,” said Labelle, with playful 
severity. “ Do you hear?” 


“Then put yourself through,” said Busby. 
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“How dare you talk so, you naughty man?” said Labelle. 
“ But do listen to me, please,” using the last word with mock 
agonising entreaty. 

Busby kissed her hand again, and she boxed his ear. 

“Tam very sad,” said Labelle, looking up like a sybil, “ang 
you do not feel for me.” 

“T would chop off my might hand and give it to you, if you 
wished it,” said Busby. 

“ When I have told you all, you will let me do as I like, and 
not try to change me?” 

« ~ fe well,” said Busby, “I promise you that, and to defend 
you against all odds.” 

“ Against Master? No, I cannot ask it, nor will it be neces. 
sary.” 
nk What you say, I mean to do,” said Busby. 

“ And what you say, do you mean me to do?” said Labelle. 
“You wish me to marry Master. It cannot be, unless you desire 
to see me the most wretched woman alive. I did like him, though 
as to loving him it would not have been possible; there are some, 
and I am of the number, who could never love. There is a friend- 
ship between man and woman that I might be capable of enter- 
taining—an equality of two minds created to pass through life 
with like views of joys and duties, but even that it has been put 
out of my power to feel for Master.” 

“‘ Has he done anything very wrong?” said Busby. 

“He has been much embarrassed,” said Labelle, “ and he has 
told me of his difficulties. He has a father who, wealthy as he is, 
has done but little to assist him, at the same time that he has ex- 
pected lim to maintain his position here. Master did not com- 
plain; on the contrary, he joked often about his poverty, and it 
was thus that he came to betray himself.” 

Labelle here paused, while Busby held his breath, fearing that 
the least movement might stop the narrative that had at length 
set in. 

“T asked you,” said Labelle, “if you had heard of the Drury 
family. My reason was this. It happened some months ago that 
while reading the paper in this room, my eye came to an account 
of that painful tragedy, and I read the particulars aloud. The ob 
servations of Master were such only as to make me suppose him in 
a foolish humour, as men often are on sad occasions. I forgave 
him that, for he was in pecuniary difficulties; but the :e nark that 
escaped him he has not since been able to justify even on such 
grounds.” 

“You do not mean to say that he talked of serving John 
Fawkes in the same way?” said Busby, on finding how slowly 
Labelle worked towards the point. 
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Labelle was silent and consensuous. 
« But you do not mean it?” said Busby. 
She had not the firmness to reply, though all her being had re- 


solved itself into a committee of yeas. 


«J should then be the lord of Tofts Hall!” vaticinated Labelle, 
as if she had become Master. 

And she put her hand to her forehead as if the horrors of his 
soul had entered her. Then, stroking the curly snakes from her 
temples, she continued, prophetically: 

“Qh Heaven! is this the man I am expected to marry?” 

She started and sank back on the couch, as if carried off by the 
milder furies. 

Qn coming to herself, which she did quickly, for she was not 
far off, she felt for her snakes. 

“Oh Heaven! what have I said?’ she inquired, looking be- 
wildered. Do tell me, dear friend?” 

“You said that Master had shot John Fawkes to help himself 
to the property,” said Busby. 

“Did I say so much, tell me truly?” said Labelle. “ And you 
are incredulous,” shecontinued. “But never mind. I am too ill 
to enter on the sad topic. Leave me.” 

“Why, my dear Louise, you have told me all this out of kind- 
ness, to put me on my guard against a wicked fellow. If you 
think I am not deserving of full confidence, I ought not to be 
offended.” 

“I fear that you have heard too much,” said Labelle. “ Forget 


- itall, and let us part.” 


“T admit that the conversation you allude to was a light one,” 
said Busby, “ and it was an unlucky hit, as it turned out; but the 
poor devil could never have meant it.” 

Labelle was mortified, and gave Busby a look of resentment. 

“Well, but what I mean to say is this: of course he wrote to 
you and explained?” said Busby. 

“Not a syllable of penitence,” said Labelle. 

“Extraordinary,” said Busby. “ Why, my dear girl, how much 
you must have suffered! You have not got his letter handy, have 


“You doubt me again,” said Labelle, rather maliciously. 

“Doubt you! Why, I pity you from my soul; it is such an 
awful affair. It is too dangerous a matter to say much about!” 

“Iam wretched, Busby. His first letter to me, after he quitted 
Tofts Hall, contained the words—no, I dare not repeat them !” 

“Where is the letter?” said Busby. “ You are too agitated to 
speak, and when I have seen what you say, with these eyes I shall 

eve, and we will consult on our future course. ‘To leave you 

any longer in his hands would be cruel.” 
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‘ Labelle went into the adjoining chamber to her bureau, she re. 
turned, the casket being covered with her handkerchief; sho 
placed it behind the large cushion of the sofa. 

An interval of inaction ensued ; it was to provide against intep. 
ruption. 

She unlocked it with her hand under the cushion; she locked 
it again. This was done to play fast and loose with the chancey, 
but no interruption came. 

Boldly opening the box, she took out the letter and folded it 
so as to exhibit only two lines. 

“Read this,” said she, holding the letter fast. But at this 
moment, accustomed to listen, she heard a step, and replaced the 
letter. 

There was a tap at the door, succeeded by the appearance of 
Master, whom Labelle rose to greet, while Busby set his back 
forcibly against the cushion, and felt the casket with his hip 
bones. 

Labelle played round the new-comer like a butterfly, showing 
her colours, and surveying him in a complimentary manner, as if 
she could have sketched him in oil. 

“‘ How can she give up such a man,” thought Busby, “ for such 
a clumsy fellow as myself?” 

And he sat like a dragon at the cave opening. 

“Excuse my not getting up to shake hands,” said Busby; “I 
am a little gouty.” 

On hearing this, Master saluted Busby distantly, while he still 
diverted Labelle. 

And now Busby led the conversation by telling some of those 
stories which, by exciting laughter, turn two sides into four, these 
splitting in the direction of the joke. The ambassador and his 
lady entered by a side door from the adjoining apartment, curious 
at hearing so much merriment, and perhaps roused from a fit of 
dullness. The marquis was a little man, upnght, and of agreeable 
methods. Every diplomate has a forte running out of his line, in 
which he takes pleasant refuge. The ambassador’s bastion was 
art. He used to have extremely valuable talks with Master on 
sculpture, speaking of statues representing the female sex m 8 
way which he could not have ventured upon had they been 
women. There was danger of his remaining on his legs concern- 
ing the nude figure of He did not say what, for before he 
had time to drape it the man in waiting announced Signora Priom 
and her daughter, two ladies from the Transalpine districts, who 
crowded so vivaciously into the room, that every part of it appeared 
seo pear by them at the same time. 

_ “Louise !” said the ambassador, “these ladies would be de 
hghted with that model; you know where to find it.” 
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« Really,” said Labelle, “there are so many models, that you 

must tell me which you mean before I can possibly guess where 
nd it.” 
on The model that was sent yesterday, that of Scipio’s tomb, in 

‘allo antico; it is on my library table.” 

The marquis, his lady, Mr. Master, and the two ladies, formed a 
new group; the original nucleus of it had been Busby himself, 
whose lively discourse had attracted the others round him. But 

ns who must have attention given them on account of private 
claims are much va ram on public occasions; and so when the 
Signora Priora, a celebrated grandee, was introduced, Busby fell 
back into insignificance. Such his prea remained when Labelle 
left the room on her errand; and the instant she was gone he 
went up to the sofa, conjured the casket into his pocket, and 
walked out unperceived. He met Labelle holding the model in 


her _ 
«“T have made my escape,” said he, “for I cannot stand these 
dees; but I shall be with you at three to learn if you are in- 
ined for a drive.” 

“Very well,” said Labelle; “1 must make haste.” 

“ Leave a note if you are prevented,” said Busby. 

“J will,” said Labelle; and she kissed her hand forcibly as she 
hastened in. 

Busby ascended his trap with a sense that it was his own from 
that hour—an item among the sweepstakes of the game he had 
won. He drove off at a trot too brisk for any purpose short of an 
appointment, but not brisk enough for a match. His speed 
quickened as he advanced, and no sooner had one street rushed 
behind him than another poured its torrent of houses past his 
wheels. He was in the suburbs; he was in the country; he was 
twelve miles from Paris on the road to Brussels. During the 
short hour that it took him to accomplish that distance he was 
silent. But what a buzz the mind creates when the thoughts set 
up a forum ! 

“Now my friend Carver,” said Busby, “ your fun in Paris is 
up; I am only thinking how I can get on to Brussels. Take a 
look round, here is a good inn; when you have fed the horses we 
can push through another stage or two; but the only question 
with me is whether to put up on this side the frontier.” 

“The horses will be well enough,” said Carver, “if you will 
drive them a little steady ; and why not, where is the hurry?” 
_“T believe you are right, old fellow ; so let us pull up at this 
sign.” 

It was a just observation of Carver, there was no hurry out of 
doors; it was all in the flying mind, that was making allowances 
for superhuman powers of pursuit. 
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Busby looked at his watch. — 

“She still expects me,” said he; “it wants ten minutes 
three.” , 

It was half-past two before Signora Priora could tear hers¢f 
from Scipio’s tomb; it was a quarter to three when Master did 
he having spent some extra time in recommending himself to 
Labelle, at = foot of it, which was smaller than her own. Ex. 
cited by disputations, she gave her attention at once to the casket, 
dancing towards it while she sung, then pouncing upon its hiding. 

lace, in implicit confidence of finding it where it had been left, 
Not hitting the mark, she conceived that she had aimed amiss, g 
seized the cushion and hurled it from its place; but now her eyes 
gave their verdict of found missing, invisible, departed! It could 
not be; she wheeled the sofa with the light-horse force of terror, 
by a touch, into the middle of the room, but the casket was not 
subjacent; she grasped the squab and lifted it till it was over her 
head ; the casket she sought was somewhere beyond her reach. 

She looked at her watch with uncommon agony, to ask it how 
long it was to Busby’s return, for her next hope was in him. It 
was ten minutes to three! With twelve miles between them, she 
looked at hers, he looked at his; at three he came not to his love, 
his poor Labelle; and from that hour never thought he of her 
again, except on business. 

When three o’clock had passed, it was then that suspense set 
itself truly in, to mock the pain, and to tell it what was going on 
within itself. Suspense is a curiosity in its way, for it gives the 

allows to hope, and, with a delicacy that is felt, assures all pain 
that it is growing. Labelle had her growing pains; they got 
worse once a minute, or more; and when one was big enough 
to burst, out popped another, and they mounted each other's 
shoulders. 

“What shall I do?” said Labelle; “is Busby false? Then 
Master and I are ruined! Oh, misery! what shall I do?” 

Her terror was too deep for disguise; she clasped her hands, 
and really looked up; straining her eyes till they were dark, to 
see if there was aught available above. She pressed her forehead 
and looked wildly down: these positions gave a totally different 
expression to her face; in the first instance as if going mad to 
heaven; in the last, to hell. 

She went into her bedroom, and sat with her hands dropping 
down her legs, like a dying plant, for she was fast vegetating into 
despair. 
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LXI. 


THE WAY OF THE WIND. 


Anp now the false and suffering Labelle, with her growing 
pains, bethought herself that Master was her natural ally in such 
a crisis of horror, and that it was due to him, as the writer of 
some of the stolen letters, that his hair should balance itself on 
end. Both were aso er ee. not one less than the other, there- 
fore, as there was no loophole for her without him, she deemed it 
advisable either to summon him, or sally forth to the lodgings and 
learn what had become of Busby, before betraying herself, which 
to some extent she would have to do. 

She was acquainted with Babbette, who would probably be able 
to relieve her mind about Busby; she hired a carriage, and drove 
to the Maison des Sceurs. 

“Oh, Babbette, where is Mr. Busby?” said Labelle. 

“Who can say that, madame? Perhaps in Paris, perhaps gone 
shooting on the Garonne.” 

“When was he last here?” 

“At noon,” said Babbette, “when the carriage was packed ; 
but it was packed yesterday and the day before, ready for a 
journey when the fancy came.” 

“Mr. Master, is he at home?” 

“He is; would you wish to see him?” 

“Say I am in a carriage at the door.” 

“Come in, madame; you look pale, come in.” 

“What is the matter, Louise, you are ghastly,” said Masier. 

She sat down. 

“Can you give me any comfort?” said she. 

“About what?’ said Master, infected by her manner. 

“The letters.” 

“What letters can you mean?” 

“They are stolen.” 

“Not my letters to you; you had burned that correspondence.’ 

“Yes, I said so, for I meant to. Would that I had!” 

“My letters! who has stolen them?” 

“If you did not take them it must have been Busby. I was 
looking over them before destroying the whole, when the two 
Roman ladies followed you in at the embassy. I was sent to fetch 
Scipio’s tomb ; when I returned with the model, Busby and the 
casket were gone.” 

“And where is he?” 

“Babbette says he is gone into the south to shoot on the 
borders of the Garonne.” 

“The Fairfax papers, has he taken them too? 
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“ The certificate? you did not tell me to destroy that.” 

“Then he has got it?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ You told me that all were burned.” 

“T did,” said Labelle, weeping. 

“ Then I imagine that we have no more to say to cach other; 
but as your friend was no doubt a detective, and since, if it be 
so, your letters as well as mine are doubtless under perusal of the 
police at this moment, I give you my advice on parting, to have 
a look-out for your own safety.” 

“ What can I do?’ said Labelle, imploringly. 

“You can leave this house instantly, and take with you my 
choicest blessings,” said Master, with hatred in his face. 

“T have not acted wilfully,” said Labelle. 

“Tf you wish to stay, and be found here by the police,” said 
Master, “you are welcome to my apartments, for I shall not 
remain another hour, and you may be quite sure I shall not leave 
a letter for you to tell you where to follow, for it is now published 
to the world that I have a wife. However, as the same announce 
ment will have taken notice of the little event that I have shot 
my cousin not altogether without design, or, to say the least of it, 
under circumstances of a ‘grave character, not altogether devoid 
of suspicion, it may be wise on my part to take care of my person, 
to avoid the painful necessity of being addressed as the prisoner 
at the bar.” 

“You have lost your presence of mind,” said Labelle; “if 
Busby is employed by any one that person must be Lord Chilters. 
You have yet time to deliberate.” 

“Then I will spend the few moments that remain to me in 
telling you that my ruin is due to myself and not to you; the 
part you have had in it has only been to effect its completion. If, 
therefore, now that my social end is come, you should wish to 
make any-claim on me, I will not show myself ungenerous. Can 
I have the pleasure of offering you money, and of putting you in 
possession of these treasures of art, thus making you a sort of 
widow at my moral decease ?” 

“You are too bitter even towards me,” said Labelle. 

“Then,” said Master, with menacing looks, “ you are about to 
quit this place? I warn you that you are scarcely safe here.” 

Labelle made a graceful retreat, and recoyered her carriage; 
Master remained alone. 

The agents of destiny are common men, the actions of destiny 
are common deeds, but they all work together towards a fixed 
end. Busby did not wait to communicate with the Count de 
F leury ; he could not risk his prize in the delay. He had started 
on his second stage as Labelle left his old door on her particular 
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way. It was the day of Lady Clanweary’s soirée; De Fleury 
ded as usual. 

At the soirée the ambassadress observed the absence of Busby, 
on its being suggested to her by Count de Fleury. 

«He has kept me supplied with good horses,” said the count. 

«That is his forte,” said Lady Clanweary. 

«Where is Mr. Master to-night?” said the count, turning his 
head to Labelle. 

«He isa most flighty person,” said that fair lady. “I believe 
that he is gone to England—is he not, mamma?” 

Master had written a line to that effect, by Hervey; all commu- 
nications to be addressed to him (under cover), to the care of that 
faithful and devoted servant, until further orders. 

The count felt the absence of the two, and on his way home 
called on Peto; he was gone too. 

The count having called at Des Scours’, learned no particulars; 
but the next day he received an invitation from Busby, appointing 
a day of meeting at Brussels. 

Which way was the wind? It seemed to blow in all directions. 

When the wind comes in soft gusts from the south-west, there 
is music in the breeze, a hymn that crosses the ocean from the hot 
ealdron of the Mexican Gulf to the western shores of Europe. 
When these gusts reach the cheek they inspire a love, for they are 
kisses that come from afar; as felt here so are they there, they 
rise with a murmur, and sink away with a sigh, and so they travel 
above the keel of the great Gulf Stream, crossing the Atlantic on 
its watery deck, and in its puffy sails. They touch every cheek 
with their delight, and wish joy to those they salute as from the 
one to the other, and they welcome the adventurer to the Far 
West back again home. 

When they prevail, those tepid gusts, they retard the voyager 
on his outward way; they ofttimes bluster and tell the sea captains 
and their crews that when they oppose themselves to Nature’s 
gentle ways, the breeze means the elements, the wave means the 
mountains and valleys, the crest eternal foam, the snow of the 
ocean range. 

Master was on his outward course once more, his wife was on 
her homeward way again; the ships spoke, but not the man and 
wife. They passed each other on the watery road, which was a 
thousand and more miles long. It was a dead cut. 

The Bishop of C. was on the little road that stretched like a 
nankeen-coloured band, waving here and there, between London 
and Chiltern. His carriage was drawn by horses that did not 
look larger than mice to the eye that looked down from above, 
and the mitre on the panel was the size of half a mite out of a 
totten Cheshire. 
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Mrs. Boldero, which brings one back to Tofts Hall, had beep 


summoned before Lord Chiltern to receive notice from his ow, 
lips that the bishop was on his way thither, and it was remarked 
to her that the great ecclesiastic was fond of fish, which bej 

interpreted, meant turbot and lobster sauce. Mrs. Boldero ordered 
Dick into her presence, and told him to put the pony into the 
chaise, and bring it round to the back door; and she was soon on 
the good broad road that lay between the hall and the borough, 

“ The bishop drinks stout,” said Lord Chiltern to the butler, 

Thus ST eedilation how many actors in the piece were on the 
move, some going with the wind, some against it, the inference js 
that Busby, Destiny, Co., were travelling for orders in the inte 
rest of some firm. 

Busby was active manager, Destiny raised the wind. The 
gusts that blew Mrs. Prentis home were fair, they kissed her as 
her cheek grew roses, the self-same gusts blew Parson Master (for 
he is down in the world) to right and left; they were squalls, he 
called them foul, and rebuked them; but they responded only 
with a lurch, which plunged him into ‘sea-sickness, the most 
humbling of human woes. 

JEolian Destiny! ‘The land breeze, too, performs thy behests; 
in impelling bishops from town to country, it blows great guns; 
and when he of C. was on the nankeen ribbon, drawn by mice, 
and with half a mite from Cheshire on his carriage-door, the 
elements were in thy hands. | 

Mrs. Boldero had reached the shop-front of Mr. Rutter, the 
fishmonger, who walked up and down outside, as if his marble 
slab, with its soles set out in pairs like fish and fishess, and its 
lobsters looking saucily on, were a stall. Mr. Rutter was a stout 
and fresh-complexioned man, as those are who associate with the 
finny tribe. He held a sharp knife in his hand, with which it was 
his wont to pare tripe, and place the shavings between his lips. 

When Mr. Rutter saw Mrs. Boldero stop, he thought there was 
something in the wind, and was on the alert. 

“Nice fish to-day, ma’am; fresh turbot, lobsters, soles, whiting, 
eels. Company to-day ?” 

‘“‘ Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Boldero; “ let me see the turbot.” 

“Fresh from town to-day ; fit for a duke’s table.” 

But that was not recommendation enough, so with a whisper 
she said: “ The bishop !” 

“T understand,” said Mr. Rutter, going to a fresh basket, for 
fish love to bask in the cool; “I have here just the one you 
want.” And he dragged it out, and displayed it on the marble. 

' “That is a beauty,” said Mrs. Boldero; “ put it up, and send 
me some fine lobsters; the cart will be in this morning. How 
are your family, pretty well?” 
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«Not very well,” said Mr. Rutter, cheerfully; “my wife takes 
on a deal since the death of our Romeo, though Juliet has 
died since; but she feels the boy’s loss most, and I miss the girl’s. 
Mr. Sorry has not been out of the house this year.” 

Mrs. Boldero sighed. 

“You have had work of it, too, down there,” said Mr. Rutter; 
«how is my lord?” 

« Very middling,” said Mrs. Boldero, mournfully. 

« Only so-so, I dare say,” observed Mr. Rutter, supplying his 
lips with a sprig of tripe. 

Mrs. Boldero was next at the shop-door of Mr. Stowe, who was 
the best grocer, and exhibited brown sugar of different shades in 
his window, on which flies fattened like negroes. He was a polite 
grocer; there was not a spot in his shop where his bow was not 
remembered, so that he appeared to be bowing when he was not 
there at all. 

“ Have you a Westphalia ham or two, Mr. Stowe? We cure 
at home, but to-day———” broke short Mrs. Boldero. 

“ Company, perhaps,” spliced on Mr. Stowe. 

But it did not fit, not being expressive enough, and Mrs, 
Boldero uttered a short laugh, which was puzzling. 

“Not the ” added My. Stowe, leaving a blank for her to 
fill up. 
. on would hardly guess,” said Mrs. Boldero; “it is the 
bishop: it is upon my life !” 

Mr. Stowe was amazed, and not wishing to extricate him, she 
ordered the hams, and he bowed reverently. 

“Tow are you all up-stairs; pretty well, I hope?” said Mrs. 
Boldero. 

“Well, madam, I cannot say that,” said Mr. Stowe, pensively; 
and he adjusted to his ear the plume that contributes so largely to 
the literature of the middle * see that he might shake his head 
the more naturally as he replied. 

“ Nothing serious, I trust,” Mrs. Boldero said, wanting to bustle 
away. 

But Mr. Stowe had got her in her own question, so he was firm, 
and slow. 

“Mr. Siche says not, madame; but we sometimes think that we 
should like further advice ; do you think Mr. Sorry is clever?” 

“TI like a physician,” said Mrs. Boldero; “I know who I 
should send for if it were for myself.” 

“That is what I say ; Mrs. Stowe likes Dr. Dimsdale, but Mr. 
Siche does not think much of him.” 

“ He i8 a great man,” said Mrs. Boldero; “he sees it all at a 
glance.” 


“My son, the one who is in the business, has got a scaly com- 
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plaint; Mr. Siche says it is nothing, but he does not seem tp 
cure it.” 

“Tt must be very shocking,” remarked Mrs. Boldero. 

“The tips of his fingers are giving way. Some think it is from 
the sugar,” continued Mr. Stowe. 

Mrs. Boldero disliked the idea. 

“ Really, what with one discovery or another, we shall be afraid 
before long to eat or drink. I do not attend to such nonsense— 
not I indeed !” 

Mrs. Boldero, having thus spread out her answer, made her 
escape under cover of it; but on reflection she was not satisfied, 
and turning back once more, she whispered to Mr. Stowe to be 
very particular about the hams, for bishops were fond of good cat- 
ing, and the cart would call. 

“ But,” said Mrs. Boldero, seriously, “ we must all uphold the 
Church,” 

“Yes; and pray, madam, may I ask, if it is not too great a 
liberty, how is Miss Olive?” 

“ Ah, poor thing, she is better for a time, but I fear it will not 
last.” 

“The ague Mr. Siche considered it, did he not?’ moved Mr, 
Stowe. 

“Tt must be something, no matter what,” seconded Mrs. Boldero; 
“but it is all the same in the end. She will never live; there is 
that about her eyes that tells me I shall not be mistaken.” 

Peter, the head-groom, was dismissed with the cart as soon as 
the housekeeper returned; he was to call at the fishmonger’s and 
at the grocer’s; he was to hurry back. 

Peter pulled up at the saddler’s; he was waited on without 
delay. 

“How is it to-day, Mr. Finnis?” said Peter. 

“Not much stirring,” replied the saddler. “Can I put you up 
an order?” , 

“] wanted a couple of pounds,” said Peter; “ you can make it 
right.” 

“¢ What shall I set down against it?” asked the saddler. 

“T have been pretty sparing of my brushes,” notified Peter; 

“you may set down six. Suppose you pay me three pounds, then 
ou can set down two or three horse-rugs and a few wash-leathers 
sides.” 

“T will do so, then,” said the saddler, handing over three pounds 
to Peter, the head-groom, who then went whistling off to the 
other trades, and a very neat turn out his was. 

Last, not least, for much devolves on the successors of the unjust 
steward—Mr. Butler, the butler, had business to transact in Chil- 
tern, contingent on the bishop’s coming visit. 
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«Have you got your book cast up for the quarter?” said he, 


0 

addressing Mr. Rutter. ; 
« Come in a minute,” said the fishmonger, who went to his sup- 
private apartment, the desk. “ It is a hundred and nineteen 
ten and five,” said Mr. Rutter, receipting the red book, gilt- 


oa write the cheque,” said Mr. Butler, and he did it, 

Mr. Rutter read Fos. on A aloud: 

« ¢Qne hundred, nineteen, ten and five;’ then I have to give 

ou twelve pounds,” discounted he. 

“ Within a shilling or so,” impromptued Mr. Butler, who next 
took Mr. Stowe in his way. 

«Ts your book cast up for the quarter?” said the butler. 

« Qome in a minute,” said Mr. Stowe, retreating to his railed 
chamber of commerce, and raising a trap-door to extradite the 
red book, gilt-lettered. ‘Two hundred and forty-nine pounds 
seven shillings and ninepence three farthings precisely.” 

“J will write the cheque,” clericised the butler, “for the 
amount.” 

“Thank you,” said the grocer; “then I have to discount you 
ten—twenty —twenty-five pounds within a fraction,” and he 
counted it out in notes, short. 

“T must look in on Finnis,” said Mr. Butler, who in due time 
reached the saddler’s. 

“Look up your quarter’s account, will you, and I will draw the 
cheque,” said the butler. 

The saddler, too, had a slightly fenced sanctuary, his Pope’s- 
alley, wherein he kept his acconnts. 

“The bill is a little heavy this quarter,” said Finnis. 

“So much the better; it is good for trade,” said the butler. 

“Ninety pounds,” said the saddler. 

“T thought it would be that at least,” said the butler; “sign 
the book, and I will write you the cheque.” 

“Then I have to give you nine pounds ten,” said the saddler, 
handing a ten-pound note. 

“Mr. Butler, strictly honourable, gave half a sovereign change. 

“Never mind that,” said Mr. Finnis. 

“ Business is business,” said the butler, “or it could not get 
on.” 

It was rather a windy day up the street; it blew a sou’-wester; 

t an ill wind, for it blew every body some good who went with 
it, and Butler the butler and Peter the head-groom, were not the 
least among these. 

“ By the way,” said the butler, returning to the grocer’s, “ when 
Dick calls, tell jhim to bring back twelve dozen of bottled stout ; 
the bishop likes half a glass with his Cheshire.” 





















































THE ADVENTURES OF A FARCE. 


Boox I. 
XVIII. 


MY VERY NEXT CHAPTER, 


Ir is a fact at once extraordinary and notorious that authors, 
when describing in works of fiction those very enjoyable enter. 
tainments which wealthy men occasionally give to artists of various 
kinds, affect a tone of good-humoured contempt. They accept 
the invitations of their patrons. They punctually attend their 
receptions. ‘They seize opportune moments for whispered adula- 
tion. It’s all— 


Meecenas atavis edite regibus, 
O et presidium, et dulce decus meum. 


“ Some delight to collect Olympic dust—others find their greatest 
felicity in cups of old Massic—others, unmindful of the tender 
spouse, remain in the cold air to witness the evolutions of a 
Marsian boar that has broken the circling toils; but as for me, my 
dear Mr. Mecenas, if you rank me among the lyric poets, I shall 
tower to the stars with my exalted head.” But when the modern 
Horace reaches his own domicile, straightway he sitteth down and 
indulges in whole pages of gentlemanly banter—with the unsus- 
ecting Mecenas for his butt-in-chief, and the unsuspecting 
Ixcenas’s tender spouse and charming daughters as lesser targets. 
Nor does he omit all mention of the patron’s wines, the patron’s 
guests, the patron’s servants. All alike come in for their share of 
delightful satire and genial mockery. Rather a paltry exhibition 
you say. Andsosay I. But the reason of it all is not very far 
to seek, Our author was invited in virtue of his profession, and 
not by reason of any peculiar personal merits. During the even- 
ing he talked a good deal of “shop.” But he was all the time 
full of a belief that he might (had he chosen) have been dining 
with the ministry, or supping with Lord John, and would there- 
fore willingly impress upon the world the interesting fact that, 
although he certainly did attend the reception of Mecenas, it 
really wasn’t his sort of thing at all. Poor devil! 
It has been the fate of Sir W*'liam Broderick to stand for a 
great number of these agreeable pictures. And his receptions are 
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humorously depicted in at least half a dozen novels. Men who 
have not had the entrée to another good house have depicted with 
marvellous and malicious skill the worthy baronet’s eccentricities, 
having previously elevated themselves to the necessary pitch by 

of the worthy baronet’s wine. Men whose habit it is to 
dine off delft and drink out of pewter, have made jokes about his 
family plate. Men who consider it rather a fine thing to have 
their little twopenny-halfpenny accounts at his bark, have grown 
savagely sarcastic about his oppressive opulence. Nothing has 
escaped the keen eyes of these humorous fellows—but from the 
awning and carpet outside the house to the pictures and flunkies 
jnside it, everything has been portrayed with a skill which even 
an upholstering auctioneer could scarcely hope to emulate. 

The Broderick family is humorously described by Mr. Jones in 
his admirable novel, “ Pretty Poll.” Jones having written on the 
subject, of course it’s not very likely that I would be so indiscreet 
as to follow him. It is quite impossible for Mr. Jones to proceed 
against me for thus making use of some portion of his delightful 
tale, for even supposing the copyright laws to be in the intel- 
ligible and de:irable state in which we know them not to be, it is 
clearly impracticable to constitute a farce the defendant in an 
action at law. Jones, I may observe, is a vastly funny dog, and 
has been at much pains to cultivate the reputation of a wit. And 
with not a little success. The reviews speak of him as “ This 
witty writer;’ “Mr. Jones is unquestionably one of the most 
genial humorists of the day;” “The sprightly vivacity of this 
veteran author;” and so forth. Now I will give the extract. 


EXTRACT OF JONES, 

“Well, Arthur,” said Lucy, casting one of her killing glances 
on her cousin, “ how did you enjoy yourself at the Brodericks?” 

“Oh, awful bore, dear; never was so much fatigued in all my 
life. A large room full of savans and blue-stockings, and that 
sort of fellow,” said the handsome young man, stretching his arms 
and or 

“ You droll boy,” laughed the lovely Lucy; “ but blue-stockings 
arn’t fellows, you know.” 

“Arn’t they, dear? Aw, well they ought to be. I had five 
minutes’ conversation with one of them, and I give you my word 
she’s fully qualified for any manly engagement, from poor-law 

ian + to president of the Royal Academy. It was over- 
wering, I can tell you. Shouldn't be surprised if I dreamt of 
er to-night.” 

Lucy frowned, and Arthur, interpreting her gesture with the 
quick intelligence of love, added, with equal wit and dexterity, 
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“I mean, darling, in those few intervals when I’m not dreaming 
about you.” 

Mollified by this elegant compliment, the sincerity of which 
was no less evident in the fervid nature of the language itself, than 
in the’ passionate glancing of the eyes which accompanied it, the 
fair Lucy permitted Arthur to proceed in his description of the 
Brodericks without further interruption. 

“‘ Lady Broderick’s the head of the clan. She evidently regards 
Sir William as a necessary evil—not without his uses possibly, 
but still rather in the way than otherwise. I heard Lord Mannerly 
whisper ‘to’the Bishop of Pentonville: ‘ Between ourselves, Pur. 
chase, Lady B. wears the——’ ‘Hush,’ said the bishop, inter- 
rupting him. He’s a very moral man, is old Pentonville, and 
hates an indelicate observation. But I assure you that what 
Mannerly was going to say when Pentonville interrupted him 
would exactly describe the position of affairs at Portland-place.” 

“You are such a droll, wicked, frightful fellow, Arthur. But 
has Lady Broderick any daughters?” asked the fair girl, gazing 
inquiringly into her lover’s face. 

“TJ should rather think she has,” responded Arthur, in his 
cruelly tantalising manner. “Two of ’em splendid women—as 
big as the two giraffes in the Zoo. They're blondes. I hate 
blondes,” he added, gazing with rapture on the raven ringlets 
that ran like a riotous rivulet down the royal neck of Lucy. 
“They have ever so much hair too, and I think some of it’s their 
own. I do really. But they’re awfully affected women. And 
have that awful simper, you know, that the women in the old 

ictures have—I mean those goddesses and things: Psyche simper- 
ing at Cupid, Ariadne simpering at Bacchus, Hebe simpering at 
Jupiter’s eagle.” 

* And who else was there ?” 

“Oh, such a rum lot. Wherever old Broderick picks ’em up is 
more than I can tell. There were a lot of poets. Not the sort of 
fellows you read about, you know, that are always such bad men 
of business and inevitably die in a garret. But -regular swells. 
Then there was a Yankee, celebrated for something or other; he 
invented a tooth-powder, I think—wish he’d use it before going 
out of an evening. Then there was the manager of Covent 
Garden and Lord Gowerbowl. And you should have seen the 
bishop's face when Miss Norah Fitzgerald was announced; oF, 
rather, you should have seen his face when Norah’s father slapped 
him on the back and said he was glad to meet him bedad, and 
that, although he profissed a more eencient faith than his lordship, 
he was devilish glad to make his acquaintance faix.” 

“Oh! Arthur, I'm sure I never thought Lady Broderick would 
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allow of that class into her house. And I dare say you 

thought Norah Fitzgerald quite charming—J did when I saw her 

at the Bijou; and—and—they ought not to allow such people to 
into society.” 

It was a pretty sight to witness Arthur bending over the dis- 
tressed maiden: that tall, muscular form, full of a rude and 
vigorous health, and beautiful in the magnificent symmetry of its 
development ; and the lithe, clinging, girlish, &c. &c. 

END OF THE JONES EXTRACT. 


Jones is very good at that sort of thing, but it has nothing what- 
ever to do with my story. In his novel he doesn’t, of course, call 
the characters Broderick, and Fitzgerald, and so forth, but that we 
have both been attempting to describe the same personages there 
can be no reason to doubt. And so, having assembled some of my 
characters just where I wanted to get them, I will proceed where 
he left off. 


Although in his native land, where the inhabitants evinced a 
fond belief in his distinguished pedigree, Fitzgerald may have been 
frequently entertained in a most magnificent manner by the heads 
of the aristocracy, there can be no doubt that the invitation to Sir 
William Broderick’s threw him into a state of considerable excite- 
ment, which he increased rather than quelled by dwelling on 
reminiscences of the old bygone days when he dined with the 
. judgesin Dublin, and when Lord Ballydevitt was wont to dhrive 
him down to his splindid sate in the County Tip’rarey. It was a 
matter of considerable regret with him that Norah’s engagement at 
the Bijou would prevent his displaying a nice punctuality. He 
was determined, however, that the tardiness of his arrival should 
be atoned for in some measure by splendour of his apparel. And 
so, when he arrived at the theatre, Norah, who had given him 
strict injunctions to appear in evening dress, was disgusted to find 
him arrayed in an immense white vest and a bright blue tie, in 

which flamed an ancestral gem, of which, supposing the price to 
bear anything like a proportion to the effect produced, must have 
“been of fabulous value. It would be impossible to account for 
Fitzgerald’s “get up” on this occasion save on the ground of 
eccentricity of genius. And that same plea is one which serves 
its turn in more extraordinary instances still, I have known men 
of genius so eccentric that tradesmen could never get any money 
from them; and others so eccentric that they could never be placed 
atthe same table with decanters without getting drunk. Very 
teprehensible in poor, plodding, ordinary men, but in men of 
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genius mere eccentricity, to be encouraged or pitied as the humour 
seizes one. 

Norah did not give utterance to her disgust. And her father 
was a man who never noticed a sneer in his life. It was evident, 
however, that Norah’s silence was attributable to preoccupation, 
Her mind was diverting itself or torturing itself with matters of 
more importance than the paternal costume. , She leaned heayi] 
as she stepped into her brougham, the train of her dress lef 
draggling behind. So unlike the quick light motion, the energetic 

athering of the robe, of her ordinary self. As she leaned back, 
~ father observed the unusual paleness of her face. He endea- 
voured to hush his misgivings, and he was even more affectionate 
than of yore as he inquired: 

“Ts there anything wrong wid you, me darlin’? Anything 
on your mind now? Why dpn’t ye confide in your poor ould 
father?” 

The worthy man had been some time endeavouring to work 
himself up to this invitation of confidence. He was doomed to 
disappointment. Norah sighed wearily and shook her head. She 
had nothing to confide. It had been unusually hot at the theatre, 
One or two of the girls had gone off into hysterics in the green- 
room, an exhibition which always made her nervous and ill. So 
she closed her eyes, and nothing more was said on either side till 
the brougham stopped at Sir William Broderick’s house in Port- 
land-place. 

Norah’s entry was quite a little triumph in its way—fortunately 
triumphal enough to prevent universal attention from fastening 
itself upon Gerald. Her wonted animation returned to her as she 
ascended the stairs, and most of the eyes in the room were turned 
upon her as she entered it. She was not the finest woman in the 
room; nor the most beautiful. But there was a compelling charm 
in feature and form such as few women have ever possessed. 

Norah was cordially received by Lady Broderick, and was at 
once perfectly at her ease. Indeed, to those who had been present 
during the entire evening it was apparent that she had an im- 
portant mission to perform. There is usually in the atmosphere 
prevailing at a reception given by a man who is opulent, but 
unartistic to those who are artists, a certain oppressiveness and ' 
absence of freedom—a consciousness of incongruity somewhere, 
which renders such assemblies much less delightful than those 
which take place at the abodes of artists themselves. But Norah’s 
presence, somehow, seemed in itself so strong an argument in 
favour of art as opposed to opulence, that the artistic element be 
came glorified in her presence, and the merely opulent element 
diminished in proportion. You see, a man with merely brains 
cannot go through a room tapping his forehead and exclaiming, 
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é ook at this. There’s something there that all your money can’t 
purchase.” But a supremely charming woman, an artist, and in a 
sense the product of art, asserts at the same time herself and the 

son she adorns. So on this occasion it was Norah’s mission 
to equalise the two elements. 

assembly congregated in Sir William’s rooms was a some- 
what brilliant one. Poetry and painting, history and philosophy, 
had each a representative or two. The pulpit and the stage were 
represented. A bishop and a theatrical manager, a prima donna 
and a writer on population, elbowed each other in the most ex- 

ing manner. The American to whom Mr. Jones alludes in 
his admirable tale had been endeavouring to constitute himself the 
lion of the evening. And had indeed—for impudence is its 
own reward—succeeded pretty well—till the appearance of Norah. 
The gentleman’s name was Elijah Dolman, and besides inventing 
a tooth-powder, he had written a treatise on the “ Deluge.” Per- 
ceiving the general interest to bein imminent danger of diversion, 
he made up to Norah, intending either to depreciate her in the 
market, or, failing that, to shine in conjunction with the star of 
lesser magnitude. 

“Seen you act, ma'am, and I consider yer performance good,” 
he said, with that excellent taste for which some of his countrymen 
are notorious. 

Norah’s face became flushed with anger. She bowed coldly. 

“You're quite worthy of the New Country.” 

“You flatter me, sir.” 

“Noa, I don’t. Guess you'd git along theer if you’d come. 
Wouldn’t mind offerin’ a thousand dollars a——” . 

“ Matters of that kind, sir, I leave to my agent,” replied Norah, 
getting angry in spite of herself. 

“ Neeow don’t git sacy, ma’am. I guess I mean well. You're 
not cut out for this tarnation slow island. There’s too much caste 
here for a proud gal like yeeou to feel comfortable. We've nothin’ 
ofthe sort. No caste. hy, in the streets of Washington you 
couldn't tell a shoemaker from a senator, if you was to meet 
one. 
“Possibly, sir, 1 wouldn’t know a senator from a shoemaker, 
but so much the worse for Washington, I think.” 

“Ah, so yeeou think, but we've proved the other thing. And 
taste we won’t have, come what may.” 

“No!” said a quiet voice at Norah’s shoulder. “You maintain 

principle with complete success; last year a friend of mine 
wanted to take a little bronze copy of the Venus of Milo into 
New York, but the Customs fr 5 him pay heavy duty on it. 
8 what I call carrying the war against caste to its extreme.” 
Sept.—VOL. OXLIX. NO. DCIX. 2B 
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Norah looked up gratefully into the speaker's eyes, and recog 
nised William Peveril. The twain left the American to corrugcat, 
elsewhere, and proceeded to a remote ottoman. 

“I’m so glad to see you, Peveril,” said Norah; “I wanted tp 
tell you how pleased I was with your brother’s picture.” 

Joe was looming in a distant corner of the apartment, sy; 
rounded by the young ladies so adequately described by Jones gs 
the giraffes. Aid 

“Joe will be pleased to hear your good opinion,” said the 
other. 

“JT wanted to ask you, Peveril—to ask you a very great 
favour.” 

Norah was looking at the ground, and sighed most pathetically, 

“You know if it’s within my power I'll do it, Norah.” 

“ Tf—if—after to-night,” she said, raising her head and looki 
intently at him, “if anything should happen to make you thi 
less highly of me than you have thought, to make you wish to 
forget me even”—her voice trembled; most melodiously, though 
— will you promise to think kindly of me—to remember me as 
I used to be when——” 

“Norah, me darlin’! interrupted Gerald, rushing up with an 
old gentleman at his heels, “permit me to inthrojuice Lord 
Gowerbowl. Me lord, will ye allow me to presint me onlee dawter 
to yer lordship’s notice ?” 

Norah Fitzgerald grew quite white, and then quite red, and 
then subsided back into an interesting paleness as his lordship 
bobbed to her. 

“ Egad, madam, I’m charmed—delighted. Permit me.” 

His lordship was offering his arm to the actress. Bill took the 
hint, bit his lip, and walked off towards the giraffes. Gerald 
resumed his conversation with the Bishop of Pentonville, which, 
however, owing to disinclination on the part of the dignitary, 
came to a speedy termination, and Gerald wandered off in search 
of Norah. 

Three immense rooms en suite full of people, and furniture, 
and articles of virti, are not traversed in a moment, and it was 
some time before Fitzgerald found himself in the third, which was 
half conservatory, and not brilliantly lighted. Lord Gowerbow! 
and Norah were alone in it. The anxious parent concealed hin- 
self behind a tropical shrub, being naturally desirous of acquaint 
ing himself with what was passing. 

“You're a deuced sensible girl, now!” said his lordship; “and 
I know you'll promise me.” 

“But supposing there was no need of a promise—supposing 
there was no probability-——” 
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“But egad, madam, I tell you there is probability. Give me 
your solemn word that if he proposes you'll refuse him-———” 
«But——" 


«Hang it all, madam, I'll make it worth your while. Name 
your price, an d ” 


« Ah, ye infurnal ould villain,” said Fitzgerald, emerging from 
behind the shrub, “ is it tamperin’ wid me onlee dawter ye are?” 

Lord Gowerbow] pitched a sneer at him and his virtue. And 
Norah, nancy | herself up, said: 

«Leave us, father; surely you can trust me with his lordship.” 

His lordship was looking extremely foolish and sulky, but not 
more so than poor Gerald, who slunk off defeated, as he invariably 


was when he attempted to interfere with the doings of his 





ter. 

“Lord Gowerbowl,” said she, “I promise that should your son 
ask me to marry him after to-night I will refuse him. And the 
price of my promise is a thousand pounds.” 

“Your price is a devilish high one, Miss Fitzgerald, but you 
shall have it. I'll send you round a cheque in the morning. I 
have the honour to wish you good-night.” 

When Norah Fitzgerald came out of that room she was a 
changed woman. The quiet dignity of demeanour and beautiful 
calmness of expression had = place to a vivacity that amounted 
almostto wildness. She talked, and laughed, and joked ; her eyes 

tkled more brightly than the diamonds on her hand. Elijah 
— was deme ee ut to flight by her, and informed the 


‘bishop that if ever he a gal po-ssessed of the devil he guessed 


it was that there gal. And presently, when she was asked to sing, 
instead of giving one of those plaintive melodies which she had 
rendered popular on the stage, she dashed into a wild German 
drinking chorus, and sung with such mad and jubilant spirit that 
the whole assembly were thrilled and spell-bound—all except 
Lord Gowerbowl, who stood beside the piano and grinned with 
emneed cynicism at the beautiful creature whom he had just 
Soon afterwards the departures commenced, and there were 
many who departed then whose histories do not come within the 
a of my adventures, but who remembered that song of Norah’s, 
her face as she sang it, when every other circumstance con- 
0. with Sir William Broderick’s reception had been forgotten 
y: 














STRAY THOUGHTS AND SHORT ESSAYS, 


XY. 


WISDOM WITHOUT CULTURE. 


Ir has been said, with evident truth, that the real history of any 
one man’s mind and life, accurately recorded, would possess an 
intense interest for every one else. In the same way it may be 
said that every man possessed of ordinary faculties, however u- 
taught, has at times passing through his mind thoughts larger and 
deeper than he can express—thoughts which, if well expressed, 
would stamp him as a philosopher. A French writer named 
Jouffroy, as quoted in the Revue des deux Mondes, has a similar 
sentiment: “Il n’est point d’féme, quelque sumple qu’elle soit, ou 
ne se pose & certaines heures le probléme de la destinée humaine, 
de lorigine et de la fin des choses.” It is chiefly the faculty of 
selecting, remembering, and expressing his thoughts that consti- 
tutes the intellectual superiority of one man over another. The 
clever man expresses well what hundreds of others have thought. 
This comes very much to what Pope has said of wit, meaning by 
“ wit” what we colloquially call “ cleverness.” 


True wit is nature to advantage drest, 
What oft was thought, but ne’er so well expressed. 


As, however, all men, idiots excepted, have the same God-given 
faculties for the apprehension of the highest and most important 
truths, it follows that the most ordinary man, when speaking in 
earnest about them, though he may express himself imperfectly, 
deserves to be listened to; and that words of wisdom may fall 
from the lips of the simplest. 

In the common affairs of life the cultivated man seems to have 
little, if any, advantage over the uncultivated. In these matters 
the accomplished scholar, or man of science, is often little re 
moved from a child. On the other hand, like Ofellens, whom 
Horace quotes largely and with hearty approval, there is many s 
man 

Rusticus, abnormis sapiens, crassique Minerva. 


TIMES OF VISITATION. 


In every man’s life, both as regards things spiritual and things 
temporal, there occur what may be termed “ times of visitation — 
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occasions when he is called to account, called upon to show how 
he has been spending his time, and to approve himself either to 
God or man. If he is ready when thus called upon, well is it for 
him, and he takes an important step either in temporal or in 
spiritual things, as the case may be. If he be not thus ready, 
self-reproach is his lot, and often shame and contempt. 

This we know is especially the case with regard to things 

ritual. A trial or temptation comes upon a man; his bearing 
the one or his withstanding the other depends upon the manner 
in which he has been improving his opportunities. 

So in ways of serving mankind, a “field of usefulness,” as we 
sy, opens itself to a man, such as the circumstances of his life 
ought to have enabled him to occupy. Whether he can now occupy 
it, depends upon the question whether he has been passing his 
time, not for present pleasure, but for the future, for good and 
laudable ends and in a course of suitable exertion. 

So in matters affecting his own lawful and temporal interests, 
especially in his younger days. Some opening is given to him 
for achieving such an abundance of means or dignity of position 
as may satisfy his reasonable wishes. Has he so employed him- 
self previously as to be able to avail himself of this opening? 

In fact, both as regards spiritual and temporal interests, it 
chiefly depends upon the manner in which a man has been 

ing the uneventful uncounted days of the “ease and quiet of 
common life,” whether he shall be able to meet the extraordinary 
trials, difficulties, and exigencies, or to take advantage of the sure 
and golden opportunities, which occur to every man in the course 
of his career on earth. 


METAPHYSICS OF EARLY DEATH. 


Many who have lived during the last half century cannot but be 
struck with the comparatively small regard which is now paid to 
ethical and metaphysical inquiries. No doubt these inquiries may 
at one time have occupied too much attention; but they may, 
indeed, occupy too little, as seems to be the case at the present 
moment, 

It is true that no demonstrably certain conclusion can be 
reached in such inquiries.. We may, however, arrive at con- 
clusions in harmony with our best moral intuitions and our inner 
consciousness, to the satisfaction of minds possessing the principle 
of faith. The conjectural and imaginative powers, woefully as 
they may be abused, have yet a very high function to perform in 

world of intelligence. Belief and opinion, and even surmise, 
arm the greatest part of our intellectual stores; of certain know- 
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ledge we can have but little in comparison. Our highest notion; 
are but guesses after truth, and these guesses may be quite correct 
A dim light is still a light. 

When one sees a young man of fine physical qualities, with 
force of character, free from vice, and greatly beloved by many 
hearts both young and old, suddenly cut off in the flower of his 

e, the question cannot but occur, why has this happened? 

ere must be a purpose in it—whatis that purpose? Why, with 
every promise of fulfillmg a bright and beneficent career, has he 
been stopped in the midst of it? No doubt the attempt to under. 
stand fully the reasons of such a dispensation must be vain, as we 
know but in part and see but in part. We may, however, from 
the analogy of things, conjecture some reasons why it has 
happened. 

it may be intended to show that, though the Almighty usually 
works by means, no one of those means is necessary to Him in 
carrying out His wise and gracious purposes. 

It may also be meant to show the comparative vanity of those 

ualities of body and mind in which men are too apt to pride 
Aesibeidinns, and to remind us that goodness is the only permanent 
ood. 

Probably, too, such a dispensation, grievous as it must be to the 
survivors, is intended in mercy to the sufferer himself. He had 
come unharmed hitherto through ‘trials and temptations. It may 
in infinite wisdom have been foreseen that he was unequal to other 
trials and temptations which maturer years and altered circum- 
stances might have brought upon him. Some sorrow or calamity 
too grievous for him to bear might have awaited him, had he lived 
longer. He has been “ removed from evil to come.” 

To some of the sorrowing survivors his removal may have been 
the breaking of an idol, the withdrawal of an object of excessive 
affection and pride. His family may have nourished a too worldly 
expectation of his successes in life. It may tend to carry ther 
thoughts oftener beyond the present transitory and shifting scene, 
to detach their affections from too great a love of its objects, and 
may serve as a chain to draw them upwards to a higher state of 
existence. 


PREVAILING ERRORS. 


There are in every age some dominant errors. Often the errors 
prevailing in one age are the opposite to those of the previous age; 
or a truth which had been overlooked in a former age is thrust 
into an undue prominence in the next. Often a partial view 
religious truth is at a certain time held to the exclusion of other 
views of it, and at a subsequent time there is a violent reaction 
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favour of another view of it. The alternation of “ faith” and 
works” in different successive periods has been observed. All 
these changes of opinion arise from the weakness and fallibility of 
the human mind, from the power of circumstances in swaying 
‘pions, and from the infinite nature of Divine Truth, Only a 
faw enlightened minds attain to and hold, fast truths which are 
Fated in the same age by the generality of Christians, 


GOOD AND EVIL MIXED. 


So mixed is the condition of things in life that you seldom get 
rid of a drawback without also losing an advantage, or gain an 
advantage without incurring a drawback. Prince Hal, in Shak- 

when he found Falstaff apparently dead, confessed that he 
“could have better spared a better man.” “Fortune,” says the 
same author, “ never comes with both hands full.” Liberal though 
she may be, there is still “a crook in the lot,” and her honeyed 
cup always has some gall in it. 
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REVIEWS. 


MR. KENWARD’S POEMS." 
IF imitation be the sincerest flattery, Mr. Tennyson must have 


every reason to believe-in the entire sincerity of Mr. Kenward. 


Whether the method the latter has adopted for displaying his ad- 
miration will be entirely grateful tothe poet laureate is a question 
upon which we entertain decided opinions, but upon which we re- 
frain from delivering ourselves. We feel quite justified, however, 
in remarking that, beyond illustrating the truth of the apothegm 
just quoted, we do not believe Mr. Kenward’s book will perform 
any possible service in art, literature, ethics, metaphysics, physics, 
acoustics, or any of the many themes treated of in the volume, or 
will serve to give the author even that limited notoriety which less 

ctised poetasters occasionally achieve. It is not our intention 
in alleging this charge of imitation to convey any covert compli- 
ment to Mr. Kenward. There are imitators and imitators. It 
sometimes happens that a man will so thoroughly catch the spirit 
of a poet’s ae and so entirely master his manner, as to earn the 
more dignified title of disciple. Another man—possibly pos- 


* Oriel: A Study in Eighteen Hundred and Seventy. With Two Other 
Poems. By James Kenward, F.S.A. London: Chapman and Hall, Piccadilly. 
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sessing both taste and refinement—will set himself to reproduce 
the mere outworks, and scaffolding, and most easily remembered 
tricks of diction of his favourite author, giving the world literal} 
nothing of the philosophy or dramatic force, or whatever other 
quality that favourite author may be noted for. In a word, “ Orie 
is a long, elaborate, and, to our thinking, very bad imitation of 
the Tennysonian manner, betraying itself principally in certain 


turns of expression, in a frequent introduction of what are called 
in the “ Morte D’ Arthur,” 


Modern touches here and there, 


and in a bungling attempt to qualify words with unusual but 
strikingly appropriate adjectives. In the last class of imitations— 
imitations of a trick not worth labouring after—Mr. Kenward ; 
.perhaps, least of all successful, his adjectives being indeed strikingly 
unusual, and yet more strikingly inappropriate. 

Beyond these indicated qualities, there is in “Oriel” and the Two 
other Poems literally nothing. It has rarely been our misfortune 
to read through so many lines without coming upon some fresh, 
or beautiful, or interesting thought. It is usual for authors who 
are unfavourably reviewed in these or in other pages to make all 
sorts of statements about the prejudice, malice, me all-uncharitable- 
ness of the critic. We are quite sure (judging principally from 
the man-of-the-world tone of some of his works) that our author 
would scarcely thmk of indulging in any sarcastic silliness of the 
kind. At the same time we shall be at pains to free ourselves 
from any possible slur, and this we propose doing, not by denying 
the allegement, but by giving our readers some quotations from the 
volume. And these quotations we will select as illustrating the 
three varieties of imitative work to which we have alluded as 
being the leading characteristics of “ Oriel” and of the Two other 
Poems. 

To begin with that class of imitation most easy of detection, we 
reproduce a batch “ of modern touches here and there :” 


Meanwhile a letter lay, poste restante, Pau, 

Signed Gwendoline Ashcomb, Munich, and addressed 
To Oriel Sedley.. ‘‘ Walter’s latest words 

Bade me expect you”—thus ’twa scouched—“ at Pau : 
But having left her Grace of Faleonbridge— 

Needless to tell the antecedent steps— 

I cannot now go thither. I remain 

In Munich for some studies till July, 

When I shall leave for England.” 





It will be borne in mind that we do not give this quotation as 
affording an average specimen of “Oriel,” because it is infinitely 
superior to the most of the poem, but merely as showing the charm- 
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ing introduction of the modern touch. The great merit of the 
lines (and indeed not of these lines in particular) is that you may 
t them, just as they stand, into prose form, and defy the most 
qoute critic to guess that they were meant for poetry. As thus: 
« Meanwhile a letter lay, poste restante, Pau, signed Gwendoline 
Ashcomb, Munich, and addressed to Oriel Sedley,” &c. 
Another sample of the modern touch: 


We chatted of the soirée whence we came ; 
Of solar spectra—nitro-glycerine— 
ae ee a 
n c gravel—Sinai e 
And cou baie of dark biols 
Or lucid physics drifted up and down 
The tide of talk when savans congregate, 
And science wears her slippers and her smiles. 


We assure our readers most solemnly (we don’t suppose they are 
likely to verify our assertion by a reference to the poet) that these 
lines are copied verbatim et literatim from the sixth book of 
“Oriel,” nitro-glycerine, lucid physics, Gallic gravel, dark biology, 
and all; together with many other allusions of a character even 
more exhilarating. It used to be a matter of surprise with us how 
it came to pass that publishers could think of issuing stuff of this 
kind, thinking, as we then did, that the publisher’s sole hope of 
profit was derived from the public. The fallacious nature of this 
surmise of ingenuous youth having been discovered to us, we are 
no longer surprised at the caprice of publishers, and it is left us to 
bewilder ourselves in endeavouring to account for the fatal per- 
versity of poetasters. 

Another variety of imitation—solely one of manner—is the 
attempt to catch or emulate Tennysonian turns of expression. The 
following lines afford a fearful example of the pac. confusion to 
which over-much reading of “ Dora” or the “ Gardener’s Daughter,” 
or “Enoch Arden,” or all three of them, may reduce a man of con- 
siderable culture and of some penetration: 


You had marshalled all your plans and powers 
To court Occasion, fashion 7 rt 

And wring from wool and ore and tree and grain 
Their golden uttermost. And even now 

Men talked of one distinguished on the Downs 
For innumerable fleeces, and on ’Ch 

For ventures which Routine termed overbold, 


But clear Result proved eminently wise. 


We have not space in which to exhibit some other specimens of 
an imitated and stilted mannerism. ‘The use of qualifying words, 
therefore, our readers must take on our unsupported statement. A 
teference to the poem will, we trust, yield a “ Result” which will 
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prove as “eminently wise” in our opinion. “ Proletarian talk” 
“harsh address,” “crucial circumstance,” “silken rustling ang 
quick girlish voice,” are taken at random from one page, and ma 
be accepted as affording promise of the many more mark 
instances which occur in a poem consisting of six books, cover} 
two hundred and seventy-three pages, and dragging its dreary 
length through more than five thousand eight hundred and twenty 
lines ! 

We regret that we have had to speak thus harshly of a work 
which must have cost its author much labour of a tolerably plea. 
sant kind. But in matters of this kind we have left us but g 
single choice. Either we must form an independent opinion upon 
the work submitted, and express ourselves more or less strongly in 
cases where we believe an author has no justifiable pretence for 
intruding himself upon the public, or we must remain silent 
altogether. There is one touch of poetry not included in the 
poem, but comprised in its dedication—the only touch of true 
poetry in all its pages—which increases the regret we feel at being 
unable to form a more favourable estimate of Mr. Kenward’s 
poetical productions. “ Oriel” is thus inscribed: 

“To my Dear Little Daughter, Isabel Mary Myvanwy Ken. 
ward, I Dedicate this Poem.” 

Of the two other poems, “ Finistére” and “ Sena,” in which the 
author employs rhyme, we can say little save that they possess all 
the faults of “Oriel,” together with others brought about by the 
exigencies of the metre. Mr. Kenward must surely know that 
such a couplet as the following 1s about as bad as bad can be: 


A moment—and blue lightnings cleave the smoke-pall of the sea; 
A moment—like the swooning hush ere cataclysms be. 


And if Mr. Kenward does not know it, we can assure him that he 
is not likely to awaken to the knowledge by giving his chief 
attention to the poets of our own time, who, although admirable 
in execution, choice in diction, and unapproachable in finish and 
colour, are the spokesmen of an age which, however vast in its 
strides towards nitro-glycerine and lucid physics, is sadly wanting 
in dramatic feeling, or deep poetic insight. 





MICHELL’s “ FAMOUS WOMEN AND HEROES.” 


Tus cheap edition of Mr. Michell’s interesting poems ought, 
as we have no doubt it will, considerably extend his circle of 
readers. His is poetry in many ways fitted to be popular, and 
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popular, too, among those not generally much attracted to poetical 
work. It engages the interest of the reader not by its form 

which is neither striking nor original, though always correct and 
not infrequently fervid and musical, but rather by the importance 
and never-failing attraction of the noble themes which have been 
the invariable subjects of Mr. Michell’s muse. Such poetry as 
this belongs to a class of its own, and in character forms a decided 
contrast to what is produced at present of poetic work. Poetry 
has of late years become notably artistic—artistic, we might 
say, in the studio sense—it has become more intimately asso- 
ciated with the sister art of painting. Never before, it seems to 
us, has the poet worked as much in common with the painter—we 
speak not as regards the choice of subject, but the methods of 
working have become assimilated, so that sometimes in the consi- 
deration of a poem we actually find ourselves talking of the colour, 
even of the Rislite in it. Whether this community of method 
in two different arts is compatible with an individual manifestation 
of broad and original power in either, is an important question, 
upon which we will not presume to give an opinion, Certain it 
is, that the conditions have produced among us poems of a refined 
excellence, fervid feeling, and mre we beauty, unexampled, 
it would seem, for the peculiar quality of their perfections, hitherto 
in our literature. 

The reader who first apprehends the nature of this the artistic 
school of poetry, through even the latest of its disciples, is not sur- 
prised to learn that its original source (if not founder) and chief 
master holds equal supremacy both as painter and as poet, for it is 
remarkable how almost every one of these poets in his objective 
mood takes invariably the painter’s point of view—works, as it 
were, in the painter’s method; in the followers this is perhaps 
even more noticeable than in the leader, who, being a proficient 
in both arts, is doubtless not so hampered by the disparity of 
limit between them. Looked at abstractedly, however, it is hard 
not to think that there must be some sacrifice of scope or force on 
the one hand or on the other, for it has always been a fatal and 
destructive error when a man has attempted in a picture to 
embrace the scope of a poem, and we think it must be » men a 
mistake—if not destructive, surely attenuating—when the poet 
chooses to narrow himself to the Limits of the painter. Of this 
tendency, which we would distinguish not as a general but only as 
& particular included characteristic, the cause is, no doubt, to be 
found in that anxious striving after minute finish and perfection of 
detail induced by competition, in which artists are like precious 
stones, the lustre of their polish and smoothness of their surfaces 
increasing in proportion as they come into active contact with one 
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another. ‘The excessive desire for minute elaboration is either 
induced by, or induces, a lack of general force and breadth. But 
finish in its true meaning is the harmony of the whole, rather than 
the separate perfection of the details. Thus there is truer finish jp 
a landscape of Turner’s than in a landscape of Brett’s; there is q 
higher artistic perfection in “King Lear” than in “Samson 
Agonistes.” We confess that our own feeling leads us to prefer 
if there must be a sacrifice on either hand, to dispense with finish 
if we are given force. At all events, it is no promising sign ing 
young poet if his work contain very few ruggednesses. It argues 
mediocrity. “The quickest and completest of all vegetables jig 
the cabbage,” said Mr. ms a 
In the poems of Mr. Michell we find traces of an influence not 
to be found in any living poet. Mr. Michell is a veteran poet; 
thirty years ago his muse had found utterance, and ever since he 
as remained true to the poetic inspiration of his youth, of the 
time when “ Childe Harold” was the rage, and Byron 


The grand Napoleon of the realms of rhyme. 


It was a period when the press teemed with canto after canto of 
poetical description. Every pensive or sentimental traveller, who 
made the tour of Europe and the East, felt inspired to pour forth 
his meditations in Spenserian stanza. How far removed we seem 
in our day from that period when it was the fashion for poets to 
conceive and grow big with an interesting sorrow or two, and 
then wander forth gloomily to hatch them among the ruins of the 
antique world. When we consider our own contemporary poets, 
the Shen régime seems as far removed from us as the times of 
the author and the heroes of the Dunciad. In the best poets 
of our day we may find traces of the influence of Wordsworth, of 
Coleridge, of Shelley; but the greatest giant of them all, the 
Byron, who ruled the poetical imagination of our fathers, and 
infected their verse, seems to have had not the slightest share in 
the formation or bias of the poetry of to-day. It was Byron's 
favourite posture as philosopher and poet to hold himself aloof in 
majestic contempt, the scorn of conscious superiority, from his 
kind, in his kingdom none durst walk but he; the form of his 
work is, of course, imitable, but the form is its least valuable 
characteristic—less valuable than that of any of his contemporaries, 
who, unlike him, have remained as fit models for the study of 
succeeding poets. Byron, it seems to us, had less of the artist in 
him than any other great poet. There was a time of barbarous 
pedants when Shakspeare was accounted a sort of inspired savage, 
or, at best, a child of nature without culture or art. Now, thank 

eaven, we are taught better, and know that he was not merely 


x 
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the t of all time, but the supremest artist. Not so 
ch Byron, owever, who was in truth an artless poet, and seems 
to have produced his works almost by the mere effort of nature. 
For this reason he has never been, can never be, a model in the 
sense that more artistic poets are. Nevertheless, he had a style of 
his‘own, a wonderful, a powerful style, with a fascination even in 
the mere shell of it for a certain class of mind, as every line of 
Mr. Michell’s poetry exemplifies. And to ourselves it is a grati- 
fication to find one poet still living whose verse is influenced, 
even though merely in a shadowy, far-off, and only superficial way, 
by the greatest of English poets since the days of Shakspeare. 
It is such an unfashionable thing now-a-days for a poet to form 
himself on Byron. The most powerful of living poets, and one of 
the oddest of. living critics, has written much that is depreciatory 
of the splendid author of “Don Juan”—we mean Mr. Swin- 
purne. Setting him against Shelley, he finds Byron unworthy 
of the highest honours. But it is hard, amid the unbalanced 
vehemence of Mr. Swinburne’s critical style, to decide where he 
really intends his praise or blame to be earnest or emphatic; he is 
so given to decorative violence, that he lavishes it as largely upon 
& passing conceit as upon a settled conviction. Between the 
worshippers of Shelley and the admirers of Byron there will 
always, it seems to us, be a strenuous battle very analogous to the 
invariable difference upon the relative merits of Goethe and 
Schiller. But the affinity with Goethe belongs to Byron, we 
should think, and not to Shelley, as Mr. Swinburne considers it. 
Shelley possessed a most extraordinary and finely-strung sensi- 
bility of, and sympathy with, Nature in all her loftier moods, a 
greater gift, perhaps, of communion with the “mighty mother” 
in her rarer phases of serene and abstracted sublimity than an 

poet that ever lived; but also, there can be little doubt, that of 
all great poets there is none who so often fails to express himself 
satisfactorily (in spite of his always divine and ravishing music) 
between his vision and its translation, into sufficient language, 
there being too often an impassable hiatus. And to compare him 
with Goethe, of all men the clearest seer and most definite ex- 
presser, seems to us rather a lapse of judgment. In the same 
mood Mr. Swinburne calls Shelley the Raphael of poets; ifhe had 
called him the Turner of poetry, we think it would have been a 
more accurate parallel; for Ray hael, painting men and women pro- 
foundly human even in his loftiest ideals, and, above all, pre- 
eminently sure of outline, never uncertain or obscure, has not 
much in common with Shelley, who, like Turner, dwelt too much 
in cloudland, revelling in the questionable glories of prismical 
mists often utterly incomprehensible to all but himself. In all his 
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works there is little, if any, of positive human element; his men 
and women are rather metaphysical personifications than earthly 
creatures of flesh and blood. But was not Shelley himself more 
like a disembodied spirit than anything of fleshly texture ?—a being 


That seemed not like the inhabitants of the earth 
And yet was on’t. 





For surely never was a man in whom the spiritual element so pre 
dominated. Byron’s genius was of quite an opposite character, 
for while Shelley views human nature vaguely from the far-up 
regions of metaphysical abstraction, Byron, his feet always firm- 
based upon earth, his keen glance and powerful consciousness 
laying bare all the motives and secret vilenesses of his age and 
generation with a matchless man-energy, hurls his daring specula- 
tions into the darkest and most awful abysses of divine or satanic 
mystery. Goethe and Byron had much in common, the essential 
basis in both their natures was strongly positive, and their process 
of imagination concrete. These are not characteristic qualities of 
Shelley. Byron and Goethe were both ironical, and both hada 
humorous side. Shelley could be splendidly scornful, but never 
ironical, and had no humour. He was an enthusiast, whereas 
Goethe and Byron were men of the world. But whatever may 
be the faults and failings of Byron’s verse, it has one crowning 
merit—its perspicuity, a quality seldom to be found in modern 
ont In this respect Mr. Michell has profited by his study of 

yron, his diction is rarely obscure; but there is another great 
quality pre-eminent in the master poet, a quality to be attamed by 
no amount of study, the quality of terse expression, epigram- 
matic brevity, which is very much lacking in Mr. Michell’s verse, 
the chief fault of which is its too frequent diffuseness. — It 1s 
mainly, as we remarked in beginning, upon the attraction of the 
subject-matter that Mr. Michell’s book depends for its interest. 
In his selection of “ Famous Women and Heroes,” the author 
ranges over the whole world’s history, from the Trojan wars down 
to the battles of Leipzig and Waterloo. Among his heroes are 
Leonidas and Alexander, Julius Cesar and Napoleon the Great. 
And the reader’s interest increases involuntarily as he dwells once 
more upon the stories that in boyhood threw a glamour of romance 
over the dry drudgery and fruitless “ gerund-grinding” of school- 
life, and for the * 2 of this sentiment he can dispense with artistic 
forms, and forgive the absence of cunning metres and exciting 
phrases. Indeed, one gets exhausted after much reading of the 
best new poets; it is often a perpetual strain, the feelings have to 
be worked up into sympathy with virulent passion, which is some 
times neither natural nor artistic. Michell, after Swinburne, say, 


x 
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or O'Shaughnessy, is like cool morning and soda-water after hot 
night and champagne. We have in these poems the same women 
for heroines that are favourites with the sensuous Pe but pre- 
sented under rather different treatment. Mr. Michell’s Helen 
sheds her tears of remorse over the barren after-fruits of guilty love 
quietly and with very little noise. His Sappho makes her famous 
jeap into the Leucadian gulf with more womanliness and dignity 
than usual, and less ostentation. Aspasia is here treated with the 

t due to one of the wittiest and most spiritual of women. 
a Grey lays her white little neck upon the block with a 
melancholy grace that cannot fail to touch the hearts of readers; 
and Dante’s Beatrice, Petrarch’s Laura, Tasso’s Leonora, &c. &c., 
are all represented in pleasing pictures, and dwelt upon with a 
chivalry of sentiment and a noble reverence worthy of the famous 
loves of great men. We have space for but one quotation, and 
there is a quiet equality of excellence throughout the book which 
makes a selection somewhat difficult. However, the following 
charming stanzas from the poem on Sappho are about as good a 
specimen as we could choose: 


Eve blew its fragrance o’er Leucadia’s isle, 
The sun in western waves his rim was steeping, 
A flying warrior-pausing yet a while, 
Shooting one bright shaft more ere onward sweeping ; 
The sunflower turned to watch his red descent, 
The silver willow by the rill hung weeping, 
It seemed as if some sorrow heavenward went, 
And Nature’s heart a holy hush was keeping, 
And tranquilly the burnished billows lay 
In mournful reverence for the death of day. 


And Sappho like a Pythia stretched her arms, 
And hailed—her last long look—the setting sun, 
Gazed on the isles whose foam-girt purpling charms 
So oft her soul had fired, her love had won ; 
Her sad farewell to scenes so bright and blest, 
Woke burning tears, but now ce task was done, 
Slow sank her head on that white throbbing breast, 
Crushed by despair she felt life’s sands were run, 
The world e’en fame no more a joy could give, 
And pride and madness bade her cease to live ! 


Forward she moved and reached the loftiest cliff, 

The green waves heaved a fearful depth below, 
Small as a sea-bird looked the passing skiff, ~ 

_ Her creeping blood ran cold, her heart beat slow, 

Nature seautiod, her eye refused to gaze ; 

Shuddering she turned away ; to ler her woe, 
And drag the weary chain of hopeless days. 

Shall she yet strive? Some demon answered, No! 
Tower’d the tall crags as if a sorcerer threw 
A dread charm there again her footstep drew. 
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She bent above them as a passing soul 
Might lean in horror o’er the gulf of hell ; 
Though dizzy grown she struggled to control 
Frail Nature’s shrinkings and each terror quell, 
Still, as she looked and looked with maddened air 
Her eyes dilated ; as her long locks fell 
She flung them back; oh, fearful vision there 
Poised like a bird above wild ocean’s swell ! 
One step—one movement—and that form would be 
Flashing through air to meet the entombing sea. 


Once more upon the storied isles she gazed, 

Once more upon the hushed and darkening West, 
Then o’er her head her ivory arms were raised, 

A shriek—she bounded from the cliff’s tall crest ! 
That piercing cry rock, cavern, echoed back, 

Down like a flake of snow the cloud’s late guest, 
Down like a falling star you scarce can track, 

She plunged through yielding air on ocean’s breast. 
A splash—thin circles—once her form arose. 
And wild waves swept o’er Sappho and her woes. 


Mr. Michell’s treatment of the theme of Sappho is that of a 
scholar calmly contemplating it from afar off as a mystery which 
in his own feelings can admit of no personal solution, and without 
any endeavour to assimilate himself with her passion, which is 
beyond the comprehension of any man, though in different ages 
there have not been wanting great poets who have attempted to 
interpret it each from his own point of view; but in every case, 
inadequately as must be the attempt of a man to appreciate a 
feminine passion so unique even in its physical conditions as to 
baffle the comprehension of any human being, unless one who had 
learned it by experience. A woman alone born like to her could 
understand the nature of Sappho’s strange love. Mr. Michell has 
done wisely to refrain from the endeavour. 

In closing this notice we would repeat our belief that this cheap 
edition of Mr. Michell’s poems will increase their already con- 
siderable popularity. ‘There is a large class of readers who, from 
various causes, have not the qualities to fit them for sympathy 
with the more artistic class of poetry which represents our age, 
upon whom subtleties of rhythm are to a great extent lost, and 
who, perhaps fortunately for themselves, have no craving to 
speculate on the mysteries of sensuality or the delirium of passion, 
but who, nevertheless, can appreciate poetical beauty and nobility 
and purity of sentiment. To such minds Mr. Michell’s “ Famous 
Women and Heroes” will always be a pleasing study—a study 
well repaid, for the book is full of interest, for its scholarly re 
search, its refined and often eloquent diction, and the invariable 
nobleness and fervour of its feeling. 


